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_ herald of the Children’s Era. 


The GIST of IT 


THE National Joint Conference Report is, in 
the opinion of the Survey’s London corre- 
spondent, the biggest thing that has hap- 
pened in England since the armistice. It 
proposes minimum wage scales, a compulsory 
48-hour week, plans for unemployment and 
—most far-reaching of all—a permanent 
national industrial council or “ industrial 
parliament,” as the keystone in the arch of 
reconstruction. Employers and labor lead- 
ers have agreed to it unanimously and the 
prime minister has approved it. The SuRvEY 
reprints it in full from the first copy to reach 
this country. Page 215 (supplement). 
CHILDREN’S YEAR cannot be measured by 
the number of babies weighed, of mothers 
instructed, of crooked little beginnings gent- 
ly straightened. For, just as a baby’s first 
year is not a thing apart but the opening of 
a lifetime, so the Children’s Year is the 
A forecast by 
Miss Lathrop. Page 169. 

WELLS says that moral indignation is the 
mother of most of the cruelty in the world. 
Murphy says that much that we have done 
for unmarried mothers is “saturated in a 
superheated emotional atmosphere of pseudo- 
moral indignation.” How shall society treat 
them and how shall social agencies serve 
their infinitely difficult case? Page 171. | 


TUBERCULOSIS work by American agen- 
cies in France during the war was firmly 
grounded in the committees of local men and 
women in each community who are now 
“carrying on” against a menace second only 
to the invasion. The testing out of American 
methods by French practice and French 
temperament may lead to some new contrib- 
utions to the tuberculosis movement. P. 177. 


SPECIAL courts for children are a long step 
in advance of “trying” youngsters before 
the regular courts. But even a juvenile court 
judge or probation officer “stands somewhat 
in the relation of the trafic policeman on the 
crossing. He eases the way but he does not 
figure very heavily as a friend.’ ‘The way 
out is to put the children’s court work in the 
part of the government that belongs to them 
—the schools. ‘The argument is here, put 
by Henrietta S. Additon, the director in 
charge of the work with delinquent women 
and girls under the United States Inter- 
departmental Social Hygiene Board, former- 
ly in charge of probation work in the Phila- 
delphia Juvenile Court and an officer of the 
Domestic Relations Court and Neva R. Dear- 
dorff, assistant to the director-general of 
civilian relief of the American Red Cross, 
formerly assistant director of the Philadel- 
phia Bureau of Municipal Research and 
chief of the Division of Vital Statistics of 
the city of Philadelphia. Page 185. 


COMPULSORY arbitration in labor disputes 
worked well during the war. Out of 198 
awards and findings, only 3 were resisted. 
What of the future? If a war labor board 
was an essential of war-time, why not, asks 
Mr. Fiteh, a peace labor board for normal 
times? Page 192. 


THREE of the thirty-six alien I. W. W.’s 


-held at Ellis Island have been deported, eight 


are awaiting trial, the others have been 
freed. A critical discussion of the immigra- 
tion law and of the procedure under it. P. 196. 


BACK of the specific demands of working- 
men and women for hours and wages and 
democratic control lies a spirit struggling for 
a greater hold on every other aspect of life. 
In England its most recent manifestation is 
a series of artistic posters. Page 190. And 
in the United States, the Art, Labor and 
Science Conference has reached out beyond 
its classes and forums to music and drama 
for all the working folk of New York. 
Page 199. 
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Children’s Year and the Children’s Era 
Seas | By Julia C. Lathrop | 


CHIEF OF THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


évery type of civic, philanthropic, religious, social, cultural, 
and economic undertaking. This army of ‘committees has 
gained everywhere the help of public officials, doctors, nurses, 
and teachers, setting in motion a vast volunteer activity to 
carry out the program on behalf of children. 


HE Children’s Year medal which Chester. Beach 
has designed as his contribution to the year’s work 
in behalf of children is a beautiful symbol of the 
: protection that the child of the future must enjoy. 
An eagle in mid-air sustains the figure of a little boy whose 
lands, resting on the outstretched wings, hold a flag which 
weeps forward and mingles with the clouds. The slender 
orm sways slightly, perfectly sustained in the bend of) the 
lagle’s neck, while the bird hugs his head to the child’s breast 
vith a convincing strength and unhistoric benignity that jus- 
ify the happy confidence on the child’s face. 

Children’s Year, the second year of our country’s partici- 
lation in the great war, was dedicated to the care of children 
§ a patriotic duty second only to that of caring for our 


loldiers at the front. It seemed uncertain, in the beginning, 


The tangible results of Children’s Year are by no means 
inconsiderable in themselves, but they gain added importance 
when they are considered as visible evidence of a strengthened 
determination to give to children their rightful due in health, 
play, and education. The program enumerated five essentials 
of adequate nation-wide protection of childhood: —” Hp 

1, The prevention of the waste of child life. 

2. The. realization of an economic standard. of life, permitting 
mothers to remain at home and care for their children. 

3. The prevention of child labor by the substitution of school 
oan for work. 


{ fighting has carried the 
ppeal of a child’s needs as 
he rumble of a railroad 
rain carries the note of a 
yird. The war-time pro- 
“ram suggested by the Chil- 
lren’s Bureau aimed to pro- 
ect children at home, at 
play, and at work. It was 
adopted by the Woman’s 
Sommittee of the Council 
yf National Defense which 
organized a special-child - 
welfare department with 
Dr. Jessica B. Peixotto, of 
the University of Califor- 
nia, in charge. "Through 
this organization a network 
of committees, over 18,000 in all, 
came into being. in every state, 
uniting the work of millions of 
women, and bringing together so- 
cieties previously organized for 


4. The provision of ade- 
quate, uncommercialized rec- 
reation. 


5. The protection of special 
classes of children. : 

The year began with an 
appeal to save the lives of 
100,000 babies. No one 
can tell how many of those 
100,000 children’ have sur- 
vived. It will be long 
before even. incomplete 
statistics can be secured and 
in any case the exceptional 
condition created by the in- 
fluenza would greatly lessen 
the results naturally to be 
anticipated. What:can be 
‘said with sureness is. that 
general knowledge of the 
way to save 100,000 lives has 
greatly increased; that Children’s 
Year has already led to vigorous 
action which will continue to go 
forward. 
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Over six and a half million well babies and children under 
school age have been weighed and measured as a test of 
physical development. In some instances, the scales may have 
been inaccurate or the measures not uniform; some children 
were weighed without clothing, some with; but allowing for 
all this, a very great number were weighed and measured by 
an approved uniform system under competent supervision and 
the records of a reasonable number of such tests will furnish 
a new and long-needed scale of weights and measures for 
infants and young children. The tabulation of this material 
is now under way. 

But records and tabulations are a by-product. ‘The im- 
portant gain is a new, widespread understanding of the physical 
tights of the child. The weighing and measuring is leading 
to continued work in correcting unsuspected physical defects, 
in improved feeding, in better civic protection of milk and 
other foods, in a greatly increased number of public health 
nurses, especially in rural areas. Since the year began, many 
states have already created child hygiene divisions in the state 
Boards of Health, child welfare bureaus, code commissions, 
or other legally constituted activities for the benefit of children. 

A recreation drive last summer stimulated many forms of 
active and passive use of leisure time. "The chairmen in 16 
states have reported the opening of new playgrounds as a 
result of the drive. This whole subject of recreation has 
assumed a special importance since the elimination of the saloon 
from American life by the adoption of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. A new, open field for pleasures and leisure-time activi- 
ties in many of which the whole family may join, is now 
ready for cultivation. 

A back-to-school drive, incorporating also a stay-in-school 
drive, is still in progress in 43 states and the District of 
Columbia, where energetic committees are studying school 
records, showing the waste of early work and securing school 
‘scholarships for children who are kept from school by poverty 
and demonstrating clearly in each community the necessity for 
doyetailing attendance laws and child labor laws. 

It was probably inevitable that there should be an increase 
in child labor during the war. ‘The federal child labor law 
was declared unconstitutional in June, 1918, and immediate 
increase in the employment of children under 14 was evident 
in the states where no state law protected children under this 

Lage: 

In states requiring school attendance to 14, the number of 
children leaving at that age increased. ‘Thus, the Massachu- 
setts Commissioner of Education reports, June 30, 1918, that 
while under pre-war conditions about 35,000 minors between 
14 and 16 went to work in that state each year, “ with the 
year ending June 30, 1917, there were 42,000 employed, and 
50,000 is a conservative estimate of the present number.” 
The figures for 1918 were later announced to be 47,000. An 
example of the loss of education which too many children are 
now suffering is found in the recently issued statement of the 
child labor division of the Children’s Bureau, which in the 
course of administering the former federal child labor law, 
issued 19,546 age certificates in 5 states to working children 
between 14 and 16 years old. Of this number 5,294, more 
than one-fourth, could not sign their names legibly. Ninety- 
six per cent of these children had not reached the eighth grade. 
Such is the scant educational equipment with which many 
children now begin earning a living. 
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The back-to-school drive is returning a considerable num- 
ber of children to school and it is also bringing home to ma 
communities a realization of the loss of schooling which many; 
children endure, of course often too willingly. The child: 
labor tax measure in the new revenue law affords all children: 
in the enumerated industries the same protection as to age; 
and hours of work as provided in the law declared unconsti 4 
tutional last June. It encourages forward action for limiting; 
child labor such as that desired by the Children’s Year Com4 
mittee of the District of Columbia, which has just made ax 
report urging a new child labor law for the district and stat~ 
ing that the figures gathered for the back-to-school drive shows 
how such a law must be related to the school law. 

The work of the Children’s Year committees has met wital 
hearty endorsement in many quarters. A committee could, 
hardly have a more practical tribute than that given in the 
letter of the commissioners of the District of Columbia to 
the chairman of the local child welfare committee, stating:; 


The different phases of the work done by your committee, ' such 
as the weighing and measuring of several thousands of our young 
children, and the investigation made for the purpose of learning 
the number of children out of school who ought to be in school, have 
demonstrated the need for and the importance of such work in 
our city. 


We believe also that these efforts to reveal the conditions under; 
which Washington children are growing up are too valuable to 
be discontinued at the end of Children’s Year. ‘Therefore, we ask 
that this work be continued through the creation of a permanent 
Central Committee on Child Welfare for the District of Columbiz a3 


We believe it to be desirable that such a committee should act 2s 
a clearing house for child caring agencies, and coordinate all work 
done in behalf of children, seeking to better the conditions sur~ 
rounding child life in the District of Columbia. 


From other communities come similar evidence of a dete 
mination that the work begun during Children’s Year shall 
not be allowed to lapse but shall continue with increasing 
vigor. “This may well be accomplished through local organ 
izations awake to local needs, and commanding the resources 
of city, state and federal government in planning and carry 
ing out their projects to make America a safer place ford 
children. 

Children’s Year will be justifiable only if its manifold ae 
tivities lead forward. It is not grandiose to say that Chill 
dren’s Year must be the beginning of Children’s Era. In this 
connection the sharpened sense that there is no age at which 
the systematic safeguarding of the health of all children and 
young. persons in school or at work can be abandoned in fair 
ness to them is quite as important as the more tangible resulta 
that the year has brought forth. 


Looking toward the future and the widening scope of chile 
welfare, ‘the Children’s Bureau will hold in May a series otf 
brief regional conferences on what the President described in’ 
his letter approving Children’s Year as “certain irreducible 
minimum standards for the health, education and work o% 
the American child.” American authorities will speak and 
a few foreign guests who know by their own war-time ex} 
perience the necessity for the protection of childhood, have 
been asked to attend. Their discussion of the new Tepilation 
for children, the new ideals of child welfare which our Alliet 
have wrought under the strain of the war, will certainly in} 
spire our happier country to a new sense of responsibility. 


| Against the background of history, too prominent to escape the 
SOservation from which it shrinks, stands a figure, mute, mournful 
nd indescribably sad. It is a girl holding in her arms the blessing 
md burden of motherhood, but in whose face one finds no trace 
maternal joy or pride. . . Who is this woman, so pitiable, 
fet so scorned? It 1s the mother of the illegitimate child. Bys 
orbidden paths she has obtained the grace of maternity, but its 
lory is for her transfigured into a badge of unutterable shame. 
—Albert Leffingwell, M.D. 
HOSE who have read Wells’ Mr. Britling will re- 
call his unforgettable observations and comments on 
English social life, which have, however, a broader 
. application than just England. He says in one 
place that moral indignation is the mother of most of the 
eruelty in the world. 


/ Much that we have done and are doing for unmarried 


rated in a superheated emotional atmosphere of pseudo-moral 
indignation, and no such atmosphere makes for true helpful- 
So much so, that a question has arisen in the minds 
bf some people as to whether the prevailing difference in 
treatment between the two types of mothers, married and un- 
arried, should really continue—whether there is anything 
basically sound in the division of work followed by so many 
social workers; for a distinction in treatment does exist. 
Should case work with the unmarried be conditioned upon 
other considerations than case work with the married? ‘To 
many this distinction is, to say the least, professionally un- 
sound. It is also undemocratic; it rests on a basis of igno- 
tance and prejudice and is contrary to the building up of a 
proper technique and the wise understanding and handling of 
a grave problem. : 

So many things have been said about the unmarried mother 
which rests on other than fact, that a sub-text suggests itself, 
namely Lewis Carroll’s statement, so applicable to social work- 
ers» “ Now, what I tell you three times is true.” “If reit- 
eration were proof, argument against the facts would be the 
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easiest thing in the world.” ‘There have been so many decla- 
rations and reiterations that this or that method is right, that 
we are in danger of continuing our services to these mothers 
in a wooden and inelastic way, of failing to bring originality 
and freshness of mind and a belief that each individual has a 
separate and different entity, marking him apart from other 
individuals—an approach which is essential if we are truly to 
understand the significance and meaning of any human 
problem. 

Social workers have made great strides in the last decade 
in the perfection of case work technique, in becoming more 
helpful in the extremely delicate and involved task of indi- 
vidual and social diagnosis and treatment. The real signifi- 
cance of case work has been borne in upon us; its possibilities 
when well done have been made clear to greater numbers of 
people. But in this stream of effort there are eddies which 
have not been affected by the main current of progress, eddies 
in which outworn methods have been clung to tenaciously, 
where practices rule and sway for no other reason than that 
they have custom or tradition back of them. It is fair to say 
that work for unmarried mothers as a part of social work 
falls pretty largely within this last class. It has not been 
developed in the broad spirit which characterizes the best 
social work. 

It does not always follow that they who work a lot with 
people know most about them. Unless we guard our- 
selves, our minds tend to crystallize, our thoughts to run in’ 
ruts, we generalize and soon develop a rule of thumb pro- 
cedure by which we measure and try to treat every individual 
coming to us. ‘These stultifying case work processes represent 
lines of least resistance and so close our minds to the varying, 
complicated and imperative demands of those in need. As 
social workers we do this very often and it.is regrettable that 
we do it almost entirely in our treatment of unmarried 
mothers. 
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No human being ever possessed the key to the sole informa- - 


tion as to how other human beings should act. Only tyrants 
and fools think they have such knowledge. In our work we 
so frequently, as Wells again puts it, ‘mingle wrong with 
right, are energetic without mercy and kindly without energy.” 
To see that the right service is rendered and that it is ener- 
getic with mercy, the social worker has developed a personal 
» and highly specialized service which is called case work. ‘To 
‘make sure just what bearing case work has on the mothers we 
are discussing, let me again define it. 


Root Connections 


Ir 1s good case work to diagnose and study your patients 
in terms of themselves, their families, their friends, their occu- 


pations, their neighborhoods, their organization connections, 


and their motives. No individual has a truly detached per- 
sonality; other persons, other forces, are all a part of his life. 
People are like plants, they have roots, and these root connec- 
tions must be tapped. All this must be done in a spirit of 
great sympathy. It cannot be done in five minutes or in an 
hour or a day, but the social worker who has the gift to under- 
stand will know how to ravel the story, to get all its bear- 
ings and to evaluate it properly. Having this basis of fact 
and having a knowledge of the conditions which surround the 
patients, the good social worker will try to help them to help 
themselves, to get the things they need—health, training, 
justice, spiritual values, recreation, a fuller understanding of 
life—yes, even punishment. 

There must be an orderly approach to all this. We must 
know who can provide the things needed, for, if there is no 
one else to serve, then the social worker must render the serv- 
ice or must make others see that there is a service to be ren- 
dered. If with all these steps the social worker has the respect 
if not the love of her clients, then that is case work. 

Case work does not imply doing the whole job, but it does 
imply doing a part of the whole job well. The best case work 
in fact is always an interweaving of the efforts of many indi- 
viduals with these many all acting as one. It always means 
approaching one’s job as an opportunity rather than as a task. 

Case work means individual treatment for each patient, for 
it is just as true of adults as of children “that the question 
of a little care more or less is often the question of life or 
death.” With adults it may not be physical death, but it may 
be spiritual death, the drying up of all those tender and won- 
derful personal qualities that mark men apart from all other 
created life. Case work implies an understanding and an 
appreciation of the mysterious forces that concentrate and 
make up the life of every single human being. It aims to 
judge men by the déep feelings and emotions within—rather 
than by isolated and often meaningless outward signs. It 
implies the giving of opportunity to develop the things that 
one wants normally to develop, opportunity ‘to be understood 
and to understand, for both go together. 

With this understanding of the true meaning of case work, 
we shall serve the unmarried mothers in the same way we 
serve married mothers. We shall not desire to have only 
unmarried mothers among our patients any more than we 
should desire to specialize entirely with any other type of 
need. We shall desire breadth and variety of work to give 
a truly normal outlook on life and the widest variety of 
experiences to be studied, and we shall bring to this special 
task all those human qualities and possessions that make for 
truly helpful service to individuals. The good worker should, 
of course, have a broad educational background, thorough 
training in the theory and practice of social work, and should 
be spiritually-minded. It is impossible to do good social work 
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communities towards the unmarried mother’s plight because 


without possessing a spiritual mind. Real religion as an ex-}-fh 
pression of our spirituality is a necessity for each of us, f 
suppressed spiritual growth often means a perverted mo 
character. ‘There is no reason, however, why we should singl 
out the unmarried mother for greater religious consideratio 
than that which is given to every other patient, adult or chi 
coming to us. A spiritual, a religious approach to one’s w 
should be a general thing rather than a tool sharply poin 
and used only against a certain group of patients. a 
I have not much fear about the social worker who has 
sense of the true spiritual values of life, for the indirect radi 
tions of this spiritual life will mean more to the mother whow 
needs help than the direct, confess-and-get-saved religious A 
appeal which is the conventional approach to so many um 
married mothers. “The good worker will, moreover, unde 3 
stand that the moral problems of married people have sexual || 
entanglements which, if unsolved, are just as serious as the®| 
moral problems of unmarried mothers and fathers. &r 
A well developed sense of humor will prevent the good) 
worker from assuming the ridiculous and at the same time}! 
tragic role of moralizer. So many of us seem to feel that we 
have some specially designated right to moralize to ow 
patients, . ; 
The good social worker will refuse to consider the un | 
married mother as purely a moral problem and will differ 
from most people in refusing to consider the unmarried mother } 
as representing the great moral sin. No one should be able} 


baby has committed necessarily a moral sin that is greater 
than the sin committed by the man responsible for her 
plight, or the sin of the man who, living a moral sexual life, 
is yet immoral on a stupendous scale in all of his busines 
dealings. Our inheritance of the Anglo-Saxon significance of: 


morality in its real meaning includes a wide range of things] 
that have nothing whatever of the sexual about them. 


began to make real strides as a social movement. 
Being Found Out i 

a whe : 5 : hi 

THE good social worker will question the attitude of many_ 


it implies that sexual immoralities generally result in ma- 
ternity and that the presence of an illegitimate baby is on the 
whole a distinctively marking sign. Every thoughtful person 
knows full well that the sexual indiscretions in every com- 
munity are in all but a few instances never brought to light. ¥ 
Because of our interpretation of what immorality means we 
have really made the fact of discovery through maternity a 
branding mark. If all sexual indiscretions resulted in the 
birth of children, illegitimacy would be overwhelming. In 
thinking of the unmarried mother we are prone to forget the 
girl who, although a party to promiscuous sexual relations, 
is yet shrewd and careful enough to prevent conception or, if 
it does take place, commits an abortion. This latter type of | 
girl, moreover, is not solely a product of low-grade homes. 
We are also prone to charge a greater moral lapse to the un- 
married mother than to the father of her child. Adhering 
strictly to the narrow use of the term “ immoral,” he is just © 
as much so, or possibly more so, than the mother of his child; 


\; because he carries no badge indicating unmarried paternity, 
sre is that escape from responsibility which forms so large 
art of our double standard of morality. 

{The good social worker will also bring to this service an 
Dorn spirit of sincerity. There are two kinds of insincerity 
the conscious kind, when a person deliberately and design- 


fnscious kind, so much of which applies to our treatment 
bt only of the unmarried mother but of all the patients who 
‘me to us in social work. We are prone to approach them 
| different beings. The good social worker will realize, as 
‘rofessor Erskine puts it, “ the moral obligation to be intelli- 
int” and in being not only intelligent but intellectually hon- 
Ht as well, will see the facts as they really are. 


\ 


Individual Diagnosis 

toop social work will not urge the unmarried mother to 
fcrifices which we as individuals would not be willing to 
Jake. So much insincerity, hypocrisy, ignorance, stupidity 
hd false standards characterize our treatment of unmarried 
fothers. There must be no tendency to come with the diag- 
sis and treatment all arranged, with the attitude of mind 
Hhich assumes that a given procedure or kind of care must 
® followed out inevitably, but rather should we come with 
he determination to be guided absolutely by the findings 
sulting from each inquiry. In,one instance it may be wise 
‘nd proper for us to urge the mother to keep her baby, and 
bb find support for her, to go to the very last extremity to 
ssist her to keep her baby, in fact to make her keep her baby 
nd to help supply what is lacking in moral courage and forti- 
jude. In another instance, where the mother is unfit, we must 
e quick to see the impossible difficulties in urging her to such 
course, in. trying to effect an inelastic plan to which she is 
‘ttle adapted. 

The normal unmarried mother, that is, the mother who ex- 
resses personal responsibility for her baby, faces a task of re- 
djustment involving truly enormous difficulties and we can 
uever cease to marvel at what she has to endure and what she 
loes. Nothing that we may do ever makes her task easy. 
Much that we do makes the task bearable, but this is only 
possible when our work and service are of the highest type. 
The good worker will bring to this special task an imagina- 
ion that helps make us see all the artificialities and false 
sthical standards which so many of us fail to see. We shall 
anderstand that illegitimacy is not a problem of any special 
‘ace or nationality or religion; that a mercenary motive plays 
h relatively small part in the histories of unmarried mothers; 
that there must be no tendency to dogmatize about what is 
to be done. We shall try to understand the long list of causes 
ack of illegitimacy and to place each one in proper order. 
We shall know that, reviewing hundreds of such cases, the 
esponsibility divides pretty evenly between the sexes. Our 
imagination will help us place ourselves in the position of the 
pirl we are trying to help. 

Epictetus knew men and women well when he wrote: 


When you have adapted the body to a frugal way of living, do 
not flatter yourself on that, nor if you drink only water, say on every 
opportunity, J drink only water. . . . And if you desire at any time 
to inure yourself to labor and endurance, do it to yourself and not 
unto the world. And do not embrace the statues; but sometime 
‘when you are exceedingly thirsty, take a mouthful of cold water, 
‘and spit it out, and say nothing about it. ; 

A friend startled the writer when she said that she thought 
the ministry was the most dangerous of all professions; that 
the minister must continually urge others to do what he is 
often not in the mood to do at the time of the urging; that 
he must urge to an ideal which is always beyond his reach; 
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that his continual struggle between preachment and per- 
formance is likely to have a bad moral effect and that there- 
fore one should not be unduly surprised if clergymen at 
times appear to be morally obtuse or at least morally flabby. 
I think this criticism could with much more justice be levelled 
at social workers. Under our system, of training we are 
forcing upon successive classes of workers struggles between 
preachment and performance which are far more serious in 
their subtle moral and ethical effects than is true of clergy- 
men, ‘The woman social worker every day of her life is called 
upon to urge her clients to do things which she would most 
likely not do under the same circumstances, either because 
sympathetic imagination is a rare gift or because the kind of 
training given to most social workers discourages the use of 
imaginative qualities. And the same is true of the man. 

Social work all the time forces the making of decisions and 
the urging of efforts that are almost superhuman. Not every- 
one has the imagination of one worker known to the writer 
who said that if she ever found herself in the position of 
expecting a baby and not being: married to its father, she would 
certainly bring about an abortion or commit suicide, and that 
the longer she lived, the more she realized she would not 
have the moral courage to execute what she knew others were 
urging unmarried mothers to do. Shortly after this state- 
ment was made, two striking examples of how we sometimes 
react when the tables are turned came to the attention of a 
social worker in an Eastern city. One pertained to a woman 
who had been in social work for a long while and who. had 
had much to do with unmarried mothers. A friend of hers 
became pregnant out of wedlock. This same worker was 
overwhelmed with the problem and did not hesitate to arrange ~ 
for an abortion and paid to have it done. Another worker 
who had nothing to do with unmarried mothers likewise had 
a friend who got into trouble and she, too, yielded to the 
abortion plan. Both workers said that they had never suf- 
ficiently met the moral significance of what they had urged 
other people to do until their own friends became involved. 

Straw Figures , 

THis same imagination will prevent us from creating straw 
men and women out of the real men and women with whom 
we work. We are so prone to make lifeless figures react 
automatically and accurately to our plans and then are dis- 
tressed and terrified and discouraged, yes, angry, when we 
find that there is no connection between our straw creation 
and the real human being who is sick, diseased, delinquent or 
otherwise maladjusted. ‘To have to urge, week after week, 
the doing of things that we do not fully understand or have 
not the moral courage to do, is destructive of all the finer 
moral sentiments. We are not conscious of this change but 
subtly nevertheless it goes on. A spiritualized imagination, 
along with careful training, will help in arriving at such an 
understanding. 

This quality of imagination will assist in the rounding out 
of the work to be done. It will provide flexibility of adjust- 
ment, the power to move forward today and backward to- 
morrow; it will be an aid to compromise and concession which 
are absolutely essential in all work with human beings. | It 
will help us to foresee the inevitable emergencies which we 
must be quick to meet. We need to be told over and over 
again that men are not made like wooden blocks or squared 
stones, that no two of us are alike, that we all have different 
and dissimilar reactions from the same stimuli, that we all get 
different impressions from the same event, that we all tell 
different stories about the same happening. Human beings 
are volatile, moving, changing, mercurial, easily discouraged, 
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less easily encouraged quickly, responsive to fears and to good 
in others. One cannot characterize briefly a single human 
being, and yet, judging by the rules and procedure of the 
great mass of public and private organizations dealing with 
unmarried mothers, such mothers are the very opposite of 
what has been described. Some day a great writer will as- 
semble all these misunderstandings which we have been re- 
sponsible for and will present a picture of stupidity and un- 
imagination, of lack of simple comprehension, which will be 
truly terrible. — 


Albert Bigelow Paine in his life of Mark Twain makes 
wonderfully clear how difficult it is for any of us to under- 
stand others when he says: 

Every life is a drama—a play in all its particulars; comedy, 
farce, tragedy, all the elements are there. To examine in detail 
any life, however conspicuous or obscure, is to become amazed not 
only at the inevitable sequence of events but at the interlinking 


of details, often far removed, into a marvelously intricate pattern 
which no art can hope to reproduce and can only feebly imitate. 


The biographer may reconstruct an episode, present a picture, 
or reflect a mood by which the reader is enabled to feel something 
of the glow of personality and know, perhaps, a little of the sub- 
stance of the past. Insofar as the historian can accomplish this, 
his work is a success. At best his labor will be pathetically incom- 
plete, for whatever its detail and its resemblance to life, these will 
record mainly but an outward expression,» behind which was the 
mighty grasp and tumult of unwritten thought, the overwhelming 
proportions of any life, which no other human soul can ever really 
know. 

Imagination will also make clear the reactions to which the 
most careful inquiry gives rise, and will see to it that proc- 
esses which have as their end and object the understanding 
of the mothers are done in the most human and intelligent 
way. Each unmarried mother inquiry is one of the most 
difficult of all social inquiries because it involves a discussion 
of a relationship which the social worker is almost never per- 
mitted to touch upon when dealing with the needs of married 
people; and this is something we should not forget. 

Maternity represents the most continuously exacting indi- 
vidual responsibility known to society. As our community 
standards have been raised, they have always been preceded 
by the raising of the standards of maternity care, for every 
other standard in the community is affected by the care and 
training which the mother gives her child. 

The married woman, living under the most normal condi- 
tions—and these involve the protection of a husband, a good 
home, proper physical care, sufficient food, adequate social 
life, education, opportunities for self-expression and for recrea- 
tion—still has a most exacting responsibility in the rearing and 
training of her children. No protection she can possibly re- 
ceive detracts one iota from the respect and admiration due to 
her for the great personal service she renders to her family 
and to the state when she gives intelligent care to her children. 
This picture of the true mother is a constant ideal throughout 
all civilized society. 

The protection and approval which we as individuals in 
society wish to give to the married mother as she performs her 
sacred duty are in marked contrast to the pains, privations 

_and degradations most frequently visited upon the woman who 
gives birth to a baby out of wedlock, the woman whose baby’s 
father is often unknown, whose child starts life without, as 
we term it, the essential and basic protection of home and 
family, of respect in the community, of a reasonable chance 
for a normal development. | 

We know that a married mother, to do a good job, must 
possess intelligence, health, the ability to learn. She must be 
moral in the broad sense; she must have the feeling of con- 
tinuous responsibility; she must have continuing support. 
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Society goes to great lengths to make the husband work ‘if 
he is inclined to shirk, to make him pay his money to the 
probation officer if he is inclined to dissipate, to see that the 

home surroundings are healthful and to provide support to the. 
mother if the father dies or is incapacitated. We know thati 
unless there is continuing support, unless the atmosphere of} 
that home is normal, unless there is a wise use of community 
and neighborhood resources, the job of the mother in trainings 
her children is made more difficult. We know that if through i 
lack of proper support she is not able to give regular attention 4 
to her children, to oversee their daily development, to train} 
and check them in their habits, her output will be a failure. © | 


Like Other Women- 


. 
THE good social worker knows that the unmarried mother 
is a human being, that she must live and eat and sleep, thatt 
her intelligence must be measured, that we must appraise her 9° 
ability to learn and thus to train her. child, that she will 9! 
respond to the same emotions that all other human beings » 
respond to, including married mothers—namely, a desire fae 
recreation and an aversion to being exposed or subjected to} 
sudden changes in social surroundings. 21 
child and be helped by it, she must have something that ap- + 
proaches the support and consideration which the married] 
mother receives from her husband or the state. We must, 
moreover, measure her suitability for her job by exactly the} 
same standards by which we measure the suitability of t eF 
married woman. We are properly horrified at the thought 
of a fourteen-, fifteen- or sixteen-year-old girl marrying. We * | 
know that she is not prepared physically or mentally for the? 
responsibility of a motherhood ever impending. 


Yet when an unmarried child-mother presents herself to 
us, we are prone to assume that her unwonted maternity has 
in some mysterious and miraculous way changed her, that 
maturity and experience and skill, forethought and- self-con- 
trol, and many other things have suddenly been added to. 
her. Now of course they have not. She is still the problem 
of the other young girls approximating her own age, plus the 
fact that she has given birth to a baby. This does not mean 
that her individual sex experience differs widely from that of 
many other girls who have lived much the same life but™ 
whose experiences have not resulted in maternity. We are © 
speaking here of the very young unmarried mothers who are © 
so often considered by some workers to be as capable of carry- 
ing responsibility as much older women. ‘These same workers 
make no differentiation between old and young, children and 
well experienced adults. 4 

If the married mother is unintelligent, ignorant, does not 
possess self-control, is not industrious, is immoral sexually, 7) 
is a drunkard, we are likely to reason that her child should 7] 
be taken from her or at least allowed to stay with her only 9 
under very special conditions. Why should not the same ¥ 
reasoning apply to the unmarried mother who has the same § 
defects in character or mental equipment? If the married 
mother is of low mentality, if she is feebleminded, we try to 
take her children away and to prevent the birth of other chil- 
dren. When an unmarried mother of low mentality comes 
to us, why should not our approach be of the same sort? If 
we know that the married mother is not equal to demands or 
training above a certain point but must be guided and assisted 
through advice and frequent contacts to approximate some 
adjustment to proper standards, should the same treatment 
not apply to the unmarried mother? We have no hard and 
fast and inflexible rule for the treatment’ of the’ married 
mother’s needs. We know that such inflexible treatment 
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| ‘ould not apply; nor does it apply to the unmarried mother. 
the calls for individual treatment. It is often possible to 
frrange for her return to her family or relatives, but more 
frequently it means providing care with strangers. If she is 
linskilled, she may go into a family with her baby, or she may 
ivork in one family and have her baby cared for in another. 
jf she is skilled, she may go back to the office or factory, 
soarding her baby. 

_ Unmarried mothers lack the regular financial support which 
Inost married women receive. Moreover, they do not share 


igencies is to make the unmarried mother keep her child, so 
that, among many considerations, it may check her erring tend- 
Pncies. This plan is generally offset by her own lack of 
nancial resources and the complete unwillingness on the 
jpart of the state or the citizens to provide support save what 
imay be secured from her baby’s father; and on the whole this 
Wnadequate assistance is so limited by the courts as to give 
another reason to the mother for asking someone else to take 
the child. It is, of course, evident that support of unmarried 
others involves many questions that do not enter into the 
Support of married mothers. There is greater moral danger; 
there is an incomplete home, if one is established; in many 
eases there is absence in the mother of the qualities making 
for good home life and child training—often this very lack is 
he direct cause of the mother’s tragic plight. Yet custom 
generally exacts a service which unaided she cannot perform. 
/Many of our plans for unmarried mothers unconsciously have 
in mind the upper half of that group The mothers from 
better families who work out their own plans never or rarely 
ome to the attention of the social agencies, whereas it is the 
lower half that we deal with. 

_ We must never forget that the great body of experience 
lin the care of unmarried mothers so far as social agencies are 
iconcerned is based on contacts with only a smal! number of 
lall the unmarried mothers in any given community. The 
lgreat majority never tap the resources of agencies which we 
represent. One immediate result of our all too inflexible ap- 
proach is that the majority of unmarried mothers strive in 
every possible way to avoid our services and they, it must be 
said, often represent the most hopeful. mothers. 


| Burdened at Work 

Domestic service is proposed by most of the charitable agen- 
icies which try to keep unmarried mother and child together. 
Yet mighty few married women support their children under 
‘similar conditions. Family service, if high standards are to 
‘be followed and if the child is to be kept in mind as well as 
‘the mother, does not offer enough opportunities to absorb 
even the mothers who are willing to do this kind of work. 
Again, the family service plan is facing different home and 
‘family conditions than prevailed ten or twenty years ago. 
Because of these reasons we are getting the best results 
where the mothers work apart from their babies. “They can 
‘thus meet the competition of other working women who are 
unburdened with babies and children, certainly unburdened 
with the responsibilities of their’ immediate care. Moreover, 
even in the field of family service the number of homes open 
‘to mothers with their babies is few and unless care is exer- 
‘cised, the mothers who are selling their labor and must for a 
‘certain wage deliver a certain service, will be forced to give 
‘less than the necessary amount of time and attention to the 
wellbeing of their children. It would be interesting if we 
knew just what care all illegitimate children under three do 
“receive and what becomes of those over three. 
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To a certain type of mother, whether she is married or un- 
married, service within a family is an unthinkable thing and 
no amount of pressure can make her accept it. I might add 
that domestic service, non-supervised, is frequently a danger- 
ous occupation for these mothers. To a certain type of 
mother, whether she is married or unmarried, the care of her 


child is a distasteful burden. 


We do not insist that every married mother must be ex- 
amined mentally. We approach this in a more selective way ; 
we interpret the social data about that mother and so do not 
urge the examination of a great bulk of married mothers we 
are treating. Why should we not approach the unmarried 
mother in the same way? ‘The observation that illegitimacy 
is an evidence of mental defectiveness and that all unmarried 
mothers as such should be given a mental test is a Brot see 

no thoughtful person can subscribe to. 


Why the Maternity Home? 


INDIVIDUAL treatment will mean a wise use of the family as 

a place in which many mothers can be cared for rather than 

in maternity homes. Let us hope that in view of a certain 

increase in our illegitimacy rate due to numerous army camps 

which have been scattered all over the country, we are not 

going to have a movement looking to the creation of great con- 

gregate maternity homes. Rather let us hope that the pro- 

gressive institutions giving maternity care to unmarried moth- 

ers will develop, if called upon to meet sudden demands, out- 

patient departments and thus provide for many of their mothers 

in good families. Is it good sense to group many individuals 

together under the same roof just because they happen to be 

the mothers of illegitimate children? Is it wise to bring into 

one center very many mothers because they are unmarried any — 
more than it would be wise to bring married mothers together 

for some equally arbitrary reason? In so many instances 

maternity homes mean the pooling of experiences with over- 

emphasis on the particular experience through which the moth- 

ers are passing. [he maternity home tends to become arbi- 

trary because it cannot accept mothers of all ages. It certainly 

cannot mix the very young of thirteen, fourteen and fifteen 

years of age with the very old. It cannot take those with spe- - 
cific diseases who are in an infectious condition. ‘There is, 
moreover, a feeling on the part of many such homes that they 
cannot take mothers who have had a second illegitimate child. 

In passing, it might be noted that some of our most noteworthy 
successes amongst unmarried mothers have been those who have 
had two or three children. Few of us can really know that a 
girl coming with an alleged first baby has not had a previous 
child or a previous abortion. So far as demoralizing experi- 
ences are concerned, such a girl may be in exactly the same 
position as the one who has had an earlier child. The very 
general ruling on the part of maternity homes that they will 
not take a mother with a second child means an inelasticity 
which does not apply in our treatment of the married mother 
and which is equally out of place in the treatment of the un- 
married. This is no argument for greater illegitimacy, but it 
shows that some in this latter group of unmarried mothers 
have possibilities. 


Work for unmarried mothers as expressed in most mater- 
nity home care is in about the position of children’s work two 
decades ago. We should think without prejudice of whether 
institutional care for these mothers has not as many objec- 
tions almost as institutional care of children generally. Only 
two types seem clearly to need institutional maternity care, 
namely the prostitute and the border line, non-committable 
mental incompetent. ‘The maternity home represents a stage 
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in progress, It is by no means the final word in the care of 
unmarried mothers. ; . 

The economics of life press just as heavily upon the un- 
married mother as upon the married. ‘This does not mean 
: that we must have general state support for unmarried 

mothers with their babies. One cannot generalize. Certain 

‘European countries, have already arrived at such a pass in 
their efforts to conserve a depleted human stock. However, 
if it is unwise to aid the mother with the illegitimate child lest 
it be an encouragement to illegitimacy—and about this there 
is 'a large doubt—we must offer a next best substitute. It is 
the immediate and vital concern of the state that adequate 
care be provided for illegitimate children. We cannot afford 
to have the present neglect, so large a factor in the lives of 
illegitimate children, continue. We must work out a pro- 
gram of protection for the child born out of wedlock in which 
the state shall become the guardian of every child—not neces- 
sarily a guardianship involving acceptance or removal of the 
child from the mother but a guardianship which will see to 
it that the illegitimate child does not suffer any more than the 
legitimate. ‘The job is too big for private interests alone. 

In planning for both the unmarried mother and her chil- 
dren, we face a complex as difficult as that of the married 
mother and her children. What is wise for the mother 
is not always wise for the children, and vice versa. Yet 
as. we survey the whole field of philanthropic effort for un- 
married mothers and their children, we find on the one hand 
much of it built on a body of case work which considers 
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only the treatment of the mother: aiming at her relief or pun- 
ishment—a rebuking of her for what she has done—with pun . 
consideration for her child, or, on the other hand, an invari- 
able plan on the part of many agencies, that no matter vie 
happens the mother must keep her child. One executive 1 
social work is reported as saying that he would “ positivel és 
refuse to separate mother and child; he would consider it an 
abortion after birth, even though it might better conditions 
for mother and child.” ‘This is further illustration of the 
truth that in dealing with unmarried mothers, our treatment 
is more often based on emotion than on intelligence. =| 

The unmarried mother needs no more and certainly no less q 
protection in the courts than we are giving to married mothers. 
Much of the legal machinery fails to protect her now. We #) 
should just as strongly oppose letting an unmarried father get 
from under his responsibilities as an unmarried mother. I 
is just as ethical, just as consistent to let a married father pay 
away his family job at so much per child as to let an unmar-_ 
ried father for $50 or $250 or $300 get complete freedom 
from all future care. Even where there are several men in- 
volved, they should all be held jointly if their relations with 
the mother at the time of conception can be established. Why 
should the fact of promiscuity with three men count so much ~ 
more against the girl than equal promiscuity on the part o 
the man? 


Case work for unmarried mothers should be governed by 
the same considerations as case work for married mothers. 
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THE PROOF OF REHABILITATION 


The first, a cartoon drawn by Rogers of the New York Herald with his right 
hand. The second, a cartoon drawn by him with the left hand immediately after a 


crippling accident to the right. 
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before the Hotel de Ville at Rennes. 


. 4 IGHTING tuberculosis in France ’’ means exactly 
what the words indicate. During the last four 
and one-half years the German menace has been 
by no means the only danger that has threat- 
As might be expected, the seeds 
f social, political and economic disorder, neglect of child- 
ood and disease have found fertile soil during a time when 
lhe energy of the people has been necessarily diverted to 
eed the engines of war. The inroads of tuberculosis have 
een none the less active even though, for the time being, 
ts ravages have been overshadowed by more spectacular hor- 
ors. Today France is getting hér feet on the ground and 
‘digging in” preparatory to giving fight to the invader, 
nd her measures to combat this disease will be one of the 
ig items in her program of reconstruction. Such leaders 
is M. Leon Bourgeois, president, and Dr. Leon Bernard, 
ecretary, of the Comité Central d’Assistance aux Anciens 
Militaires Tuberculeux, Professor Courmont, of Lyons, Pro- 
‘essor Calmette, of Lille, Professor Le Tulle and Drs. Kuss, 
Guinard and Cantonnet, of Paris, M. Brisac, in charge 
if the Service de Santé for the Ministry of the Interior, M. 
Vourier, successor to Justin Godart of the Service de Santé of 
the army, leading men in the Academy of Medicine, senators, 
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The Rockefeller Commission, the Children’s Bureau and their French allies and hosts, 
In the background is the group commemorating 
the union of Brittany and France 


Fighting Tuberculosis in France 
By Frank EK. Wing 


GENERAL SECRETARY, ROCHESTER SOCIAL WELFARE LEAGUE, CAPTAIN, AMERICAN RED CROSS, 
ASSIGNED TO BUREAU OF TUBERCULOSIS AND THE ROCKEFELLER COMMISSION 


deputies, members of departmental assemblies, inspectors of 


‘hygiene, physicians, clergy, industrial and labor leaders all over 


France are aroused to the situation and committed to a 
tuberculosis program for the reconstruction period. 

The great French Red Cross societies, particularly the As- 
sociation de Secours aux Blessés Militaires and the Union des 
Femmes de France, whose women will soon be released from. 
nursing service in military hospitals, are already looking 
toward active participation in this field. Departmental com- 
mittees created during the war to meet the emergency among 
tuberculous soldiers are enlarging the scope of their work to 
include civilians; new committees are being created. Legis- 
lation involving the creation of a national ministry of health, 
enforced registration of tuberculosis and the appropriation 
of large sums of money for dispensaries and hospital care 
and for pensions for families when the wage earner is in 
the. hospital, is now pending in the Chamber of Deputies. 

Under the provisions of the law of April 15, 1916, when 
during five consecutive years the number of deaths in the ter- 
ritory of one or of several communes surpasses the average 
ot the mortality in France, the creation of a dispensary of 
social hygiene and for the prevention of tuberculosis can be 
declared obligatory by decree, with the concurrence of the 
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municipal councils and upon the order of the Superior Council 
of Hygiene. The commune or the communes concerned, the 
department and the state must participate in the cost of first 
establishment. ‘The first application of this order will go into 
effect in June, 1919. The leaders are awake. Thanks to the 
war work of the American Red Cross and of the Rockefeller 
Commission for the Prevention of Tuberculosis in France, 
there has been started a popular understanding of the prob- 
lems involved, of the need of concerted action, and of the 
methods to be pursued. 

It will doubtless be recalled that about the time America 
entered the war there were harrowing stories in the news- 
papers of the alarming increase of tuberculosis in the French 
army. Statements were made that something like 150,000 
cases, if I remember correctly, had developed among the French 
soldiers in the trenches. Subsequent investigations have shown 
that these figures were considerably exaggerated and. that, 
aside from the development of active tuberculosis in men who 
were already infected when they were mobilized, there is 
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tive value of high altitude, low altitude and sea shore treati| 
ment of the various manifestations of the disease; their det 
scriptions of the special provisions for the protection ar 


methods, such as radio-therapy, hydro-therapy, helio-therapy) 
(sun cure), etc., were systematized and differentiated to the 
nth degree. ‘Their sanatoria were marvels of hospital cont 
struction. It is true that Americans could carry to Franca 
no new knowledge. But we'who went to fight tuberculosis! 
brought practical methods of using the knowledge that bo 
America and France already had. Our experts had no ne 
cure for tuberculosis, no “turtle serum” to offer, but they} 


could point to methods that had resulted in a substantiak 
lowering of our death-rate within the period of the last fifteer 
to twenty-five years. : 

In the tuberculosis field, as in many other fields, the differ 
ence between the French and the American temperament was ‘ 
very evident. ‘The French are, at heart, idealists. “They loy : 
to work things out on paper, to discuss them, and to mak 


ADVICE ON A POSTER 
Stay out in the fresh air, sleep with the window open, do not ‘drink or eat after others, brush the teeth, sit straight at 
school, take at least one bath a week, wash before eating, do not spit in public places—these make children healthy, 
wealthy and wise 


no evidence to show that army life was conducive to the con- 

‘tracting of tuberculosis. In fact, it now appears that in the 
French, as in the English and American armies, quite the 
reverse was the case. In all of these armies there appears 
to have been possibly less tuberculosis than there would nat- 
urally be among the same number of men in civil life. This 
is just as might be expected, because the soldiers were picked 
men. What did happen, however, was the development of 
a large amount of tuberculosis in the prison camps of Ger- 
many and among civilians captured in the occupied territory 
of France and held prisoners throughout the war, as well 
as among the thousands of refugees who left their towns and 
villages and were distributed all over unoccupied France. 
This is attested by the thousands of such cases found among 
réfugies everywhere, among répatriés as they came into France 
at Evian through Switzerland and among prisoners who re- 
turned to France after the signing of the armistice. 

Before the war France had not, like England, America 
and Germany, developed a systematic preventive campaign 
against tuberculosis. In theory, however, outsiders could 
give her nothing. Her experts were past masters in clinical 
diagnosis and laboratory practice. ‘Their treatises on the rela- 


sure that every detail in their plan is correct and that i 
will work before they are willing to begin to put their plar i 
into practice. ‘They are not satisfied with starting at some- 
thing short of their ideal. This is particularly true in scien- 
tific and professional fields. ‘The method produces marvels 
of accuracy and perfection, like their 75-cm. gun, and their 
wonders of surgery. But-to Americans, who are a people of 
action, it often seems as though they talk about and around 
a subject so long that they forget to act. It takes a practical 
man to put a theory into successful operation, and in the realm) 
of the prevention of tuberculosis, the practical men in France 
had not asserted themselves. Moreover, the knowledge of 
diagnosis and treatment of tuberculosis is not as generally 
disseminated in the French medical profession as in the} 
American. : 
In the order of bringing into operation the different ma- 
chines of attack against tuberculosis, France made the same} 
mistakes that America made; but at the beginning of the} 
war she had not taken the same steps to correct them. She} 
had her sanatoria for so-called ‘‘ curable cases,” but she 
had not isolated her advanced cases. Except at Lille, where) 
Dr. Calmette was one of the world pioneers in the ‘dispen- 


y movement, and at Lyons and Paris, where other progres- 
le French physicians had followed Dr. Calmette’s example, 
‘had not begun to develop a dispensary and instructive 
Siting nurses’ program such as had been successfully con- 
uicted in the other countries mentioned for at least fifteen 
ars. Her general hospitals were filled with cases of ad- 
nced tuberculosis indiscriminately mixed with patients suf- 
ming from other diseases. Practically no propaganda or 
cational work had been done, and the utilization of pro- 
ssionally trained nurses to occupy themselves with the family 
d home conditions of their patients was almost unknown, 
ork of this kind being largely done by untrained members 
religious orders. Furthermore, the social sense of her 
fysicians was generally not highly developed. French vital 
tistics as regards tuberculosis were very imperfectly kept, 
yt only because there was no adequate machinery to keep 
fem, but also because there was no law in France compelling 
je reporting of illness from tuberculosis. Even the .registra- 
on of deaths from tuberculosis was ‘“‘ facultative,” which 
eans that the physician could register or not, as he chose. 
the result was that a great many deaths from tuberculosis 
ere reported as bronchitis or some other respiratory disease, 


FROM A BORDER ON STATIONERY DISTRIBUTED BY THE COMMISSION 
Pierrot, of the old folksong, became ill from too much wandering in the moonlight. 
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or even heart trouble, in order to spare the family of the 
deceased the stigma of tuberculosis. 

Even under these conditions many of the departments of 
Brittany and Normandy and the large population centers, 
such as Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, and Bordeaux, showed 
a death-rate from tuberculosis higher than that of our large 
American cities with their more perfect reporting of deaths. 
according to the last available statistics, the 
death-rate for the department of the Seine, in which Paris 
is located, was 404 per 100,000 population, and that of the 
departments of Cétes-du-Nord and Finistére, two of the most 
thickly settled departments of Brittany, were 300 and 290 
respectively, and the average for the entire population was 
about 215; whereas the rate for our largest cities, like New 
York and Chicago, is under 200, and the average for the 
registration area of the United States about 160. It was 
the prevailing opinion among medical men in practically all 
of the departments where we worked that not less than one 
cut of every four deaths among the civilian population was 
due to tuberculosis, ) 

When the war broke out, the re population was mobil- 
ized and the women were obliged to go to work in the indus- 
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HEALTH POSTCARDS 


| Fresh air in work or play 
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Breathe through the nose 


Keep your clothes in order 


THE CHILDREN STAND UP FOR THEIR RIGHTS 


Eighty thousand French babies die each year. 
American Red Cross pleads for breast-feeding 


tries and ammunition plants. This resulted in overcrowding 
in certain centers and this overcrowding was further empha- 
sized when the refugees from the occupied and devastated 
areas came surging back through the interior and had to find 
lodgment and work in and around the industrial centers. . The 
following three years’ strain, with overwork, overcrowding, 
undernourishment and bad sanitation had, already shown its 
effect in lowering the resistance and increasing the amount 
of sickness from tuberculosis in the civilian population. 

In 1915 the French government took steps to relieve the 
discharged soldiers suffering from tuberculosis by creating a 
Comité National d’Assistance aux Anciens Militaires Tuber- 
culeux and Comités Départementaux aux Anciens Militaires 
Réformés de la Tuberculose—in other words, a national 
tuberculosis committee with its adjunct of departmental com- 
mittees in each of the eighty-six departments into which France 
is divided. ‘The government provided funds to be used by 
these committees for the home relief of discharged tuberculous 
soldiers as well as for the establishment of dispensaries; but 
the benefits of these provisions could not legally be extended 
to the families of these men nor to other tuberculous civilians. 
More than this, the funds made available were utterly in- 
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adequate to meet the emergency. — 
care of tuberculous soldiers before they wer 

_ demobilized, the French War Department 
established under its Service de Santé in each 
of the twenty military regions tuberculosi 
sanatoria known as stations sanitaires. ‘Vhes 
stations sanitaires were in some cases well 
managed and well equipped-—in other cases, 
very inadequately equipped and poorly mar 
aged. As an effective method of handling 
tuberculosis among the soldiers they were only 
moderately successful because, under the regu- 
lations, a tuberculous soldier was allowed to ¥) 
remain in a station sanitaire only three months, 9) 
after which, if he was not sufficiently recovered ¥)) 
to be returned to the ranks, there was no pro- § 
vision to keep him longer and he was di 
charged to his home and family—often to carry 
the infection to hitherto uninfected individuals. — 

Further, most of the physicians under fifty ¥| 
years of age were mobilized, leaving the towns § 
with very inadequate medical service. One 
can therefore see that the civilian population — 
was reduced to a condition of almost absolute 
neglect as far as any effective means of com-— 


It was at this stage, in the fall of 1917, that WM 
the American Red Cross and the Rockefeller Wf 
Commission for the Prevention of ‘Tuber- 
culosis in France came to the aid of the French | 
civilian population to help construct, out of 
the depleted and crippled machinery, organiza- 


partial way and in selected cases at least.” 
While the two organizations worked side by 
side under the general direction of Dr. Liv-— 
ingston Farrand, president of the commission, 7 
there were activities that were more distinctly 
the activities of the Rockefeller commission, ~ 
while others were distinctly recognized as Red 
Cross activities. ‘The tuberculosis commission — 
went over to France to carry out primarily a ~ 
constructive program over the period of a number of years; — 
while the Red Cross, through its Bureau of Tuberculosis — 
with its much larger funds, undertook what was more dis- 
tinctly the relief problem. 

With this broad line of division, the commission, under — 
the direction of Prof. Selskar M. Gunn, one of its members, 
and financed partly by the Bureau of Tuberculosis of the Red 
Cross, organized, equipped and circulated in the departments 
several complete educational outfits, with exhibit, literature, 
moving pictures, conferences, etc., on the prevention of tuber-_ 
culosis and infant and child mortality, each outfit being fur- | 
nished with an advance agent, exhibit manager, lecturer on 
tuberculosis, lecturer on child welfare, chauffeur and moving 
picture operator. At the end of 1918, four-such outfits were 
in circulation and two others were in process of preparation. 
These outfits, éqguipes as they are called, spend anywhere from 
one to two months in a department and have proved a great 
success, both from the standpoint of attendance and of stimu- 
lation of interest in health prevention. 

In order to demonstrate to the French people the importance 
of tuberculosis dispensaries in the general campaign against 
tuberculosis, the commission established in the nineteenth 


bating the increasing disease was concerned. §fi 


tions equipped to meet the emergency—in a if 
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}A Ford car, carrying health propaganda, rests beside a four- 
2 _ teenth century chateau 


rondissement of Paris, one of that city’s most thickly pop- 
Hated quarters, and in the department of Eure-et-Loire, of 
thich Chartres is the principal city, a chain of model dis- 
ensaries, sufficiently equipped with American personnel, with 
jdequate nursing service and ample provision for giving of 
he necessary relief in food, clothing and medicines. Four 
lich dispensaries were operated in the nineteenth arrondisse- 
hent and the program for the department of Eure-et-Loire 
acluded five central dispensaries and provision for rural 


hemselves who will have to attack and solve this problem 
if tuberculosis, and considering the great handicap that in- 
ility to speak the French language is to a nurse doing home 
siting, the policy was early adopted of discouraging 
ihe use of American nurses for this service. On the con- 


raining French nurses to do visiting tuberculosis nursing 
vork. As an aid to this end, arrangements were made for 
ihe training of French nurses in three training schools in 
Paris. ‘These nurses in training were at the same time required 
o do several months’ practical work in the dispensaries of the 
lineteenth arrondissement. By the end of 1918 Elizabeth 
rowell, directress of nurses for the Rockefeller commission, 
as able to supply, in increasing numbers, French nurses suf- 
iciently trained and ready to take up duties in dispensaries 
vutside of Paris. 

| The work of the Red Cross was at first more definitely 
ilong the lines of relief. In and around Paris several sana- 
foria were taken over and operated for French civilians— 
among them the Trudeau Sanatorium and the Edith Wharton 
Sanatorium, both on the outskirts of Paris; another sanatorium 
it Lyons was used largely for French and Serbians; several 
pthers were also maintained. Recognizing the importance 
of better facilities for the care of advanced cases, the Bureau 
)f Tuberculosis, under the direction of Dr. Albert H. Garvin, 
spent large sums of money in furnishing supplies of food, 
clothing, medicine, furniture, games and general equipment 
‘o military tuberculosis sanatoria and general hospitals han- 
dling tuberculosis all over France. In order to gather the 
nformation necessary to make this relief possible, four dele- 
zates were constantly circulating in the departments. ‘These 
delegates made complete surveys of sanatorium and_ hospital 
squipment, resources and needs in each of the eighty-six de- 
partments. ‘This information was of great value for statis- 
tical purposes and follow-up work. 
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‘trary, from the beginning every effort was directed toward 
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Large sums of money were also spent by the Red Cross 
in completing the construction of French hospitals the work 
on which had been stopped at the beginning of the war, and 


also in rehabilitating and making alterations in existing hos- ; 


pitals to fit them for the segregation of advanced cases. So 
great importance was attached to stimulating the separation 
of advanced cases that the bureau established the principle, 
and made the standing offer to the French people, that it 
would give 1,000 francs per bed toward the creation of every 
new bed that they would undertake to maintain for this 
purpose. 


The other feature of the work in France, undertaken 


jointly by the Bureau of Tuberculosis and the commission, 


was the organization of tuberculosis committees and dispen-— 


saries in selected departments outside of Paris and the depart- 
ment of Eure-et-Loire, where the commission was operating 
exclusively. It was soon felt by both organizations that the 
situation presented an excellent opportunity to stimulate work 
by the French people themselves. 


These dispensaries were organized with French personnel 
and operated along lines that have been successful all over. 


the United States. 
duction of a constructive preventive program against tuber- 


culosis to follow much the same plan as that along which — 


county and local tuberculosis committees in America have 
carried on their work. Added to the stimulation and advice 


The purpose was to stimulate the. intro-— 


st 


which we were able to give to the committees formed, there 
was the material and financial aid of the Red Cross toward 
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in the department of Ille-et-Vilaine; Women 

of a fishing-town in Finistére bid goodbye 

to their sailors; War work for thirty francs 
a day; A public market in Finistére 


‘equipping and, to some extent, operating for a period of time 
the dispensaries thus organized. In every case, however, the 
aid of the Red Cross was not given until after there had 
been local financial effort to guarantee its continuance. 

Those departments of France were first selected for this 
work which showed the highest death-rate from tuberculosis, 
and it is for this reason that our first itineraries were made 
into the five departments now comprising the former province 
of Brittany; namely, those departments in the extreme north- 
west of France whose chief centers are Rennes, St. Brieuc, 
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\partments in which Troyes, Grenoble, Clermont-Ferrand, 


: ‘ iM 
Brest, Vannes, St. Nazaire and Nantes. Later we went to 
the middle and southern parts of France, including the de- 


Limoges and Cahors are located. At the same time, work s 
was done by Dr. Farrand,, Dr. Miller, Dr. en Miss. | 
Crowell and others in Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux and many 
other cities. For the greater part of the summer and fall 
of 1918 Dr. Bruno’s and my own activities were confined to 
the departments of Brittany. In all, up to January, 1919, 
we traveled over 18,000 miles by train and automobile and 
made 112 separate visits to 47 different towns for actual | 
conferences with local people and committees, the largest 
number of visits to any one town being ten. 

Our general method of procedure in going into a depart-_ 
ment was first to meet the prefect and the most influential |) 
members of the existing departmental committee, which I 
have already mentioned, as well as the mayors of the towns, — 
the clergy and other interested individuals, including doctors, — 
merchants, manufacturers, educators, labor leaders and the 
heads of each of the three French Red Cross societies. We 
always attempted to secure at the start the cooperation of the 
medical profession. Wherever we found that the departmental 
committee was sufficiently energetic and willing to enlarge 
its program to include civilians as well as soldiers in the scope 
of its work, and willing to. give representation to all factors 
of the community, we elected to work through it, making” 
its most interested members the nucleus of a larger de- 
partmental committee. Whenever we found this to be im- 
possible or inadvisable, we started to build a new committee” 
from the ground up, working always with the cooperation 
of the prefect of the department and other officials. ’ 

For example, in Ille-et-Vilaine we built our organization 
entirely around the departmental committee, of which Dr. ¥ 
A. Follet, the very able and energetic dean of the School of ¥ 
Medicine at Rennes, is the president. ‘This committee made a © 
whirlwind start by means of private subscriptions, a lottery 
and a “tuberculosis day,” which netted them something over ~ 
eighty thousand francs. In addition the Conseil Général 
voted fifty thousand francs to the committee and the munici- 
palities of Rennes and Fougéres raised together about sixty "i 
thousand francs for educational and dispensary work, in con- ¥ 
sideration of which the Red Cross made the committee a sub- 
vention of one hundred thousand francs with stipulations as 
to where and how it should be used. There developed, how- 
ever, for good reason a feeling on the part of other local © 
committees that the central committee was over-represented — 
and dominated by the group at Rennes, and for this reason 7 
this organization has proved to be one of the least successful. — 

In Cétes-du-Nord we organized an entirely new committee, 
keeping in its membership only one or two of the members — 
of the departmental committee, one of them being the genial — 
Dr. A. Violette, inspector of hygiene at St. Brieuc, secretary 
of the committee, a man of unlimited enthusiasm and of ¥ 
untiring energy, to whom much of the credit is due for — 
enlisting the cooperation of fully one hundred leaders in the 
department. ‘The president of the committee is M. de Ker- 
guezec, deputy from Guingamp, who has become thoroughly 
imbued with the necessity for progressive action in all matters — 
pertaining to the public health. His influence will be felt 
in the Chamber of Deputies in relation to pending legislation. 
This committee has been one of the most successful. 

In Loire-Inférieure we took advantage of an existing private 
organization, l’Office Central contre la Tuberculose, an asso- 
ciation of about twenty agencies at Nantes interested in tuber- 
culosis, public health and charity (both public and private), 


ided by M. Ricordeau, a man of great organizing ability, 
}sident of the Sanatorium Marin de Pen Bron, and ably 
sisted by such men as M, Amieux, the “ sardine king;” M. 
jorgand, a wealthy banker; M. Vincent, an influential law- 
»—all of Nantes, and Dr. Ribot, chief of the Service de 


|.zaire, and others. 

n Finistére we took over a chain of five dispensaries that 
1 been operating for about a year as a result of the pioneer 
rk of Mrs. Edward Post, an American woman of Provi- 
face and New York, who had gathered about her a strong 
jnmittee at Morlaix. Through the splendid leadership of 
~ Comte de Guebriant, mayor of St. Pol-de-Leon, and a 
(mber of the Conseil Général, a man of means and greatly 
joved in the department for his devotion to the public 
jlfare, we were able to assist in the organization at the 
pfecture at Quimper of a departmental committee composed 


bnéral, one representative from each local committee, two 
resentatives from each of the five arrondissements of the 
artment, the inspector of hygiene, the head of the depart- 
ntal sanatorium, the president of the existing departmental 
mmittee and the inspector of education. ‘This committee 
outlined a plan of twenty-two dispensaries, of which ten 
|: now operating, and has received a subvention from the 
oartment of two hundred thousand francs. Each of eight 
j ten local committees has raised from eight to fifteen thou- 
id francs. “The municipality of Brest is about to open a 
‘ge new dispensary and the Red Cross has made a subven- 
in to the general committee of approximately two hundred 
ty thousand francs. From this it will be seen that as regards 
de of organization no strict rule was followed. We took 
pal situations as they were and tried to form an organization 
}meet them. 
(The main points that we insisted upon were: (1) a really 
resentative departmental organization; (2) local sub-com- 
ttees from each arrondissement or population center where 
dispensary was to be located, these local committees to be 
‘presented on the central committee and to have a good deal 
local autonomy; (3) an executive committee to act for the 
tral committee between meetings and to be the directing 
ad of the committee. (4) the departmental committee to 
ect large matters of policy and to distribute collective funds, 
it the local committees to manage their own affairs and raise 
fir own funds, as far as possible, without interference from 
e central committee, and to be also responsible for the opera- 
on of their own dispensary; (5) each local dispensary to send 
riodic financial and work reports to the central committee; 
») acceptance of the general principle of the employment 
professional nurses rather than untrained nuns as directing 
ads of the nursing service. 
‘The work was done not without serious difficulties and 
stacles that caused delay. Among them were difficulties 
transportation, lack of personnel, ignorance among the 
rench people of what to do and how to do it, difficulties 
raising funds, local and factional jealousies and the ever- 
esent difficulty of cooperation between the different political 
irties, as well as the fight between the church and the state, 
ich jealous of the other’s power. Our task was always to 
‘t all factions together, and we found that we could do this 
7 taking the initiative ourselves, whereas the initiative of any 
ngle faction usually resulted in failure. In one town all 
the physicians in a body declared they would not support 
dispensary if it was run by the French Red Cross; in another 
e doctors would not work with their colleague at the head 
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) the prefect, the president and five members of the Conseil _ 
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in Cotes-du-Nord; Women washing in the 
canal at Rennes; A tuberculosis dispensary 
at St. Nazaire; Mrs. Post, Breton mother 
and children before the Quimper dispensary 


of the committee; in another, neither the church nor the 
state party would work with the Socialists who were in po- 
litical control. In a whole department the physicians would 
not cooperate at first because they thought a dispensary would 
ruin their practice. This group had first to be shown. The 
physicians were invited to meet and discuss the various prob- 
lems presented. They advanced one argument after another 
as reasons why a tuberculosis dispensary with visiting nurses 
should not be maintained. At last, after all objections had 
been met, they resorted to a final argument—namely: that 
they did not believe in tuberculosis dispensaries and nurses 
because nurses would often be required to tell people that they 
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had tuberculosis, and for a nurse to disclose to a patient the 
fact that he had tuberculosis was entirely unprofessional. 
So, all along the line, our work was one of education and 
adjustment of human relations which we, as outsiders and 
disinterested, could do more effectively than any local group. 


We found everywhere certain fixed ideas concerning ad- 
juncts to a tuberculosis dispensary which, from our point of 
view, were not of primary importance. For example, the 
first thing that the Frenchman thinks of in his program is 
to provide for disinfection, to establish a laundry, to plan for 
a sanatorium and to provide means to remove children from 
tuberculous families—all these measures at the expense of 
neglecting fundamentally important work in the home. Un- 
derstanding of the conditions makes it a little easier to see 
why these measures are given primary consideration. I never 
was able to discover, however, why the French are so 
strong for disinfection. In some minds that seems to be 
the sum total of necessary preventive measures. Every town 
has its municipal disinfecting plant and there seems to be 
the opinion that the sprinkling of a little formaldehyde in 
a room after a death from tuberculosis will remove all danger 
of further infection—though this was seldom practised. 


The belief in the necessity of a laundry is perhaps natural 
because of the fact that there are so few facilities for washing 
clothing in any part of France. Familiar sights along the 
roadsides, by the canals, or by the rivers, in fact wherever 
there is a pool of water available, are the French washer- 
women washing their clothing in cold water. We tried to 
emphasize the necessity of boiling and held that if the clothing 
were boiled in the home, a dispensary laundry was unnecessary. 


The tendency to rush toward the construction of sanatoria 
when the general hospitals were still filled with advanced 
tuberculosis cases and no provision had been made to isolate 
them was quite general. We had to point out that this was 
the mistake which America had first made and use our influ- 
ence toward persuading the various cities first to direct their 
energy toward the isolation of advanced cases. 


We were constantly met with the difficulty of caring for 
children in homes where there is tuberculosis. ‘This is a great 
problem in France, the housing conditions being so bad that 
it seems almost impossible for children to live in the intimate 
contact of family life without contracting the disease. Of 
course, the alternatives are to remove the sick adult from the 
home or to remove the uninfected children from the sick adult. 
There is a tendency among the French to adopt the latter 
method and everywhere organizations have been formed for 
the purpose of sending such children to homes in the country. 


The question naturally arises as to whether the French 
took kindly to this effort on our part to impose a tuberculosis 
program. Did they feel that we were “butting in,” so to 
speak, and concerning ourselves with matters about which we 
would better have remained at home? ‘The answer is that, 
from the very beginning, the heads of our organizations fore- 
saw this possibility and anticipated, by the manner of our 
approach, any such reaction on the part of the French people. 
Wherever we met in conference or wherever our speakers dis- 
cussed our program of prevention and the reason for our 
coming to France this one idea was put foremost: 

We Americans have no new knowledge to bring to you, our 
French friends and allies, regarding tuberculosis. All we have is 
perhaps a little more experience in the application of methods 
which have brought good results in America. America has entered 
the war, taking her place beside the Allies in the fight against the 
common enemy, the Boche. We recognize that America is a year 


late in entering the war. Now that we are in, we have come heart 
and soul with our men, our money and our supplies. We believe 
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that anything we can do to relieve the suffering at home- will jam 


duce the worry and raise the morale at the front, thus making 4 


soldier a. better fighting man. We have thought that after fo in 
years of war and after carrying such heavy burdens, the French 
people might welcome our aid in their fight against tuberculosisi 

as we believe they welcome it against the Boche. And so wer 
are here—not to impose any new program, not to change any effec-2 

tive methods but to take our place by your side to fight with yor , 
in order that we may both profit, not only by each other’s successes? 
but by each other’s failures in the fight against this common ens ny 
—tuberculosis. 


This appeal always brought a hearty response. Wherev, re 


we went we received the warmest welcome and the most core 


dial cooperation. From the prefect down, we found in ever 
department people keenly alive to the need and willing te 


make personal sacrifices if we would tell them what to deg 


The fact that we held the purse and that we made it clear 


that we would not be likely to open it until a reasonable 
effort had been made locally, undoubtedly had its influence. 
Yet, on the whole, we found unanimous desire to meet Us 
half way and to accept such suggestions as we had to make. | 
The results of this intensive work cannot be measured | ba : 
the number of new dispensaries now in actual operation or ing 
the course of installation; for there are many that are projected 
but which have not yet been actually realized. It will requi ah 
a few years for the full results to be felt. However, th 
following is in brief what has actually been accomplished: 
25,000 kilometres traveled by train and automobile. 
112 seperate visits for conferences with local people in 47 dif. H 
ferent towns. } 
4 departmental committees organized. 4 
6 departmental committees met with for consultation and advice. 
25 local committees organized. 


46 local committees in process of organization, or contemplated, h | 
13 dispensaries now operating—all of which have been aided by 


8 dispensaries now being installed with Red Cross aid. : 
58 additional dispensaries proposed (32 of which have alread 
had credits placed to their favor in the hands of the departmenta 
committee by the Red Cross, while the other 26 have been given: 
advice by us and are organizing with hope of future subvention). 
684,500 francs given by the Bureau of Tuberculosis for the in 
stallation and operation of the above mentioned dispensaries. | 


* 
the Red Cross. = | 
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Now that the armistice is signed, France’s need is no less? 
than it was when America entered the war. She is facin 2 
grave internal problems and looks to America to aid her with 
sympathy and service in every possible way. In the tubercu- 
losis field, she has only begun to awaken to the possibilities 
of a constructive, preventive program. She has thousands@ 


of returned Abe rcilous prisoners to take care of; her refugees 


largely tuberculous, are going back to reconstruct their devas 
tated homes. 
readjustment of business is going to throw thousands of people: 
out of work; the cost of living is unparalleled and will not 
drop as rapidly as wages will decrease. She realizes her great 
problems but has not the men nor the vitality to face them 
The tuberculosis committees that have been formed and the 
program that has been outlined are in danger of failure, due 
to lack of sustained moral support. It is not money so much 
as experienced service and advice that she requires. Personally 
I believe it was very unfortunate that the Red Cross found 
it necessary to withdraw its active support to this and other 


civilian activities at this time when so much hangs in thé} 


balance. However, in tuberculosis work, France is fortunate 
to be able to count upon the aid of the Rockefeller commis 
sion which, I understand, is committed to a sustained publi 


ee 


The demobilization of the army and_ thes 
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health program in France for a number of years to comes) 


Whatever the extent of future American aid, the impetus 
which American organizations have already given to the de 
velopment of constructive tuberculosis work will never ceasé 
to receive the whole-hearted recognition of a grateful people 
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jut the best is not being done. It is toward the best that all 
petal endeavor should aim, and short of the best neither the 
fate nor the individual should rest satisfied —W. CLARK 


OR many a year we social workers have been devoted 
to the juvenile court idea as providing an instrument 
for correcting or otherwise disposing of the incorrigi- 
ble child. We have been unusually single-minded in 
| r conviction that a populous community without a juvenile 
purt was socially insensible and morally negligent. Unques- 
jonably, the community which in this enlightened day depends 
th the older courts and older procedures for settling children’s 
fuses is bound to commit some monstrous misdeeds. Nothing 
us could be more absurdly cruel than to haul a small, 
hrinking youngster up before a robed judge, enthroned on a 
tigh pedestal, at the side of which stands a crier of unintelligi- 
jle syllables, with tipstaves bristling, clerks yawning indiffer- 
hee, a jury half-amused, court hangers-on openly laughing, 
mwyers primed for the grilling. Magistrates’ courts, though 
orn of the trappings, have usually proved even more lack- 
ag in an understanding of children. An experience in the 
yurt arena was, for the child, a ghastly collision with a huge 
brce which would snort, shake its head and might or might not 
ss him into the “ reform school.” 

, Consequently, juvenile courts were a reaction against a sys- 
tm obviously ineffectual. But what of the reaction itself? 
‘ould it not be considered abortive? ‘To eliminate lawyers and 
ne paraphernalia of the court was certainly desirable, but it 
vas only a negative measure. As a matter of fact, the elimina- 
fon has not been as thorough as we are sometimes led to be- 
leve. Prosecuting attorneys, deputy sheriffs and marshals, 
gurt clerks, prothonotaries and other county functionaries 
vith all their numerous writs and processes are still much in 
yidence in some supposedly fine juvenile courts. A community 
ardly deserves praise for choosing a man interested in and 
mmpathetic with children—it is so blatantly obtuse not to do 
). The much lauded probation system falls into the same 
ategory of things obvious; given a judge, even though only 
nildly interested in children, it is but natural that he should 
rant to develop some means for finding out about the accused 
aild’s home life before disposing of its future and should also 
rant to provide some means of trying to influence the child 
vho is released from court on probation. ‘The fact remains 
hat the court and the trial features dominate the institution 
—it is built around a judge. And, after all, this is merely nib- 
ling at the edges of the problem of juvenile delinquency— 
» say nothing of dependency or defect. 

It is true, the problems which cluster around the adminis- 
‘ation of children’s affairs seem to be unusually confused and 
omplicated. The functions of various agencies, both private 
nd public, are in most places. vague and inclined to overlap 
n the one hand, and to neglect important phases of child wel- 
ire on the other. One of the most striking instances of this 
onfusion is the practice of having juvenile courts dispose of 
ependent children, as if, forsooth, it were a transgression to 
e a dependent child! The court’s procedure in these cases is 
sually wholly unrelated to mothers’ pensions or to depart- 
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ments of public charities, which frequently are not related to 
each other. In one large Eastern city, a dependent child may 
receive public aid through half a dozen sources, depending, 
not upon different sets of circumstances in which the child may 
be found, nor upon his physical or mental condition, nor upon 
his religion or anything else that relates to him, but entirely 
upon which branch of the local government he may bump 
into first. Each of these branches operates more or less with- 
out regard to what the rest are doing. Every community offers 
its examples of work crying to be done and of many cooks stir- 
ring and sometimes spoiling the little broth that is made. So 
the juvenile court, under its authority to act in loco parentis 
has proceeded to dip rather lightly into problems of poverty 
and of delinquency, whether of normal, abnormal or subnor- 
mal children, Its results are of an equally uncertain charac- 
ter. s 

Although the advocates of juvenile courts have frequently 
advanced the idea that no stigma attaches to the child with a 
juvenile court record, such a claim is little more than a wish. 
School teachers and principals, neighbors, social settlements, 
pastors and others look askance at the boys who have beem 
in the juvenile court, while for a girl to have a juvenile court: 
record is a very real disgrace. Due, no doubt, to the tradi-- 
tional reluctance to bring “ females” into court, parents,. 
teachers, neighbors and other complainants usually resort to: 
such measures only on grave charges of a special character’ 
Larceny and sex offenses which threaten to result in illegiti-- 
mate offspring are the usual causes for such a step—a fact 
which serves to intensify still further that reluctance. As # 
result the juvenile courts reach only a very small fraction of 
girl delinquents. For both boys and girls this social oppro- 
brium is, of course, to be deplored and for many it is most 
unfair. It is a great pity to besmirch a boy’s record because 
his yearning for excitement has prompted him to sleep away 
from home—sometimes no farther away than the woodshed. 
In children’s cases even more than in those of adults it seems 
to be a case of the fellow who gets caught, rather than the 
one who is somehow different. 

The better grade of juvenile courts have for some years 
been interested in so-called “‘ preventive work.” The infer- 
ence would seem to be that they were trying so to influence 
the conditions which surround childhood that children would 
not do the things for which they are brought into court. And 
yet, there is little that a court can do of this character. Courts 
have a very limited range as propaganda and general educa- 
tional agencies, they have no power over the child’s life before 
he comes actually before the bar of justice. They cannot 
legislate to better his condition. Where social equipment for 
recreation or special education is lacking, they cannot supply the 
need. A chief probation officer, who had more than the usual 
interest in real prevention, not long ago summed up the powers 
of the probation department as a preventive agency. ‘“‘ Be- 
fore a particular boy gets to a reform school, we try to prevent 
his going; after he gets there, we try to prevent the politicians 
from getting him out.” 

As a means for influencing the individual child, judges and 
probations officers are at a great disadvantage. At most and 
at best, their contact with the child is slight. It is true, they 
make their appearance at a time of trouble in the child’s life, 
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but that will not satisfy vague longings, afford companion- 
ship, teach values, build character. They stand somewhat in 
the relation of the traffic policeman on the crossing. He eases 
the way, but he does not figure very heavily as a personal 
friend. Character is not developed by such casual and formal 
contacts. é 
The Judge, Not the Court 

WE ought, of course, to be thankful that the juvenile courts 
and detention homes do not degrade the children as did con- 
tacts with other courts and adult penal institutions; but that 
is only a negative cause for community congratulation. A 
‘few juvenile judges and probation officers in this country have 
accomplished splendid results with some children who came 
under their personal influence, but success proceeded rather 
from their personalities than from the institution. Indeed, 
‘one might almost say that their success came in spite of the 
institution rather than because of it. 

But if the courts are ineffective in loco parentis, where can 
we find a branch of the government which can do any better? 
When the question is put in that bald fashion, there is but 
one answer and that the obvious one—the schools—the chil- 
dren’s very own part of the government. Of late years there 
has been a tendency to use the schools for a great variety 
of national projects—to sell Liberty bonds, to produce and 
save food, to promote war charities, and to aid many other 
worthy undertakings. While each one of these activities has 
an important educational phase and it is eminently desirable 
to bring these matters to the attention of the children, their 
adoption as school business makes it seem not amiss to sug- 
gest that the schools might very properly go somewhat far- 
ther into child welfare itself. If the home fails, let it devolve 
upon the school to take the child and make something out 
of him. 

That the admirers of Juvenile courts have put their money 
on the wrong horse, is not an original idea with the writers 
of this article, who, however, reached that conclusion inde- 
pendently and on the basis of first-hand experience and observa- 
tion in.a large and well equipped court. In 1912 Prof. Wil- 
liard Eugene Hotchkiss submitted a report to the National 
Conference of’ Charities and Corrections which expresses 
some doubts about the complete efficacy of juvenile courts 
and suggests that it would have been better had the schools 
undertaken this work. In 1914 Dr. Thomas D. Eliot pub- 
lished his doctor’s thesis, The Juvenile Court and the Com- 
imunity, in which he questions repeatedly whether the juve- 
‘nile court has a real future as a child-caring agency. Both 
of these sociologists, with true scientific detachment, refrained 
from urging a revision of the social worker’s program. Both 
seemed to feel that immediate action was not feasible and 
that it was only ultimately that child welfare would be at- 
tacked systematically and with well directed effort. These 
gentlemen seem to have had the same experience with social 
workers as Frank Tinney had with the British audience when 
he told his best American joke—“ He put it over but it just 
lay there.” The National Probation Association has pro- 
ceeded as if nothing had been said. Social workers all over 
the country, both inside juvenile courts and outside in private 
agencies, have gone on trying to perfect the technique of 
juvenile courts, to improve the laws governing them, to “ stan- 
dardize”’ them, to extend them to new communities, to build 
up auxiliary services around them. Ambitious juvenile courts 
have tried to manoeuvre themselves into the place of leader- 
ship of the child welfare agencies. And the social workers 
have not questionéd their right. But, surely, social workers 
of all people can ill afford to be false or even careless prophets. 

As one tries to visualize just what larger school responsi- 
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bility would entail in the way of machinery, he sees that | 


the solution does not present insurmountable difficulties. Each \ 


city, probably each county, would require an extension or a 
reorganization of its personnel to include a department of ad- | 


justment, to which teachers, policemen and others could refer | 


all children who seemed to present problems of health, of | 
mental development, of behavior or of social adjustment. For i 
good work, this would require the services of doctors, — 


psychiatrists, field investigators, recreational specialists, and 
other people skilled in the diagnosis of various kinds of trou. | 
bles and in their prevention and cure. Special schools for 
physically and mentally handicapped children, houses of de- 
tention, parental schools and special schools for the incorrigible 
child, temporary shelters, clearing houses and child-placing 
agents, where they already exist, should be assigned to this 
department. Where the community lacks some of this equip- 
ment, it would be the duty of this department to demonstrate 
the need and work to build up the proper equipment. Some 
of the special institutions would probably serve an entire state | 
and so would logically belong under the state board of educa- 
tion. Pi 
For the few dependent children who were not placed in’ 
private families, we would have neither orphan “ asylums” 
nor children’s “ institutions,” nor even “ homes.” We would 
have boarding schools in which the children would be, not 
“inmates” nor ‘“ charges” nor even ‘“‘ wards,” but “ pupils.” 
Wherever possible, we would have them sent, to the public 
schools. Homes for “ friendless” or “ destitute” children 
belong with scarlet letters, stocks and debtors’ prisons. : 
Isolation 4 

As everyone who has dealt with real people and real famr 
hes knows, it is usually a bad plan to isolate any one individ- 
ual of the family for special treatment. No department of 
adjustment could hope for success which set out on so lim- 
ited a program. On the other hand, it is not suggested that 
this department build up a wholly independent and self-suffi- 
cient social service equipment for all the many kinds of social 
problems which place their mark on children, except for 
such as relate specifically to children. For instance, it should” 
not be the aim to do everything needful for tuberculous chil- 
dren simply because they were children, unless the community 
was doing nothing to control and stamp out that disease. Ex- 
isting clinics and sanitoria would be used wherever possible, 
the department of adjustment acting as a liasion officer and 
doing the necessary follow-up work, providing special open- 
air schools and seeing that the child got such nourishment or 
care as the doctor ordered. In working out the relations be- 
tween the department of adjustment and the welfare depart- 
ments which serve adults, each community would present its” 
own problems of the distribution of functions, and each func 
tion would doubtless require special thought. In health work, 
for instance, it might be a good arrangement to consider chil- 
dren who are under kindergarten age as the responsibility of 
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the health department, since their proper care is largely one |) 


of teaching mothers and of insuring the proper milk supply. 
For all children of three years and over, the school medical’ 
service could assume charge. 

The ideal would be to have the school act as a reserve 
parent, an unusually, intelligent, responsible and resourceful 
parent, using whatever the community had to offer, making 


up what the community lacked. The only place we would) 


have this parent jealous in keeping control in its own hands 
would be for those branches of social work which serve chil- 
dren exclusively. 


All neglected, dependent and delinquent | 


children, whether of school age or not, would fall within || 
the province of this department. For these children, we) 


ould have the authority of the school ‘extend from infancy 
adult life. . 

_ As the possibilities of such centralization and change of em- 
liasis are canvassed, there seems almost an embarrassment of 
‘vantages over the present arrangements. 

| In the first place, we should get entirely away from the 
‘ncept of penalizing children for their offenses and from 
|e stigma of courts and reform schools. We should get much 
}arer to an enlightened “loco parentis.”” We should estab- 
Sh our thinking firmly on an education basis. The fatal 
‘-adation of reform school, work-house, county jail, and state 
ison would be broken. It would be a real educational 
vasion of the dark areas included in corrective institutions. 
| With the clearing away of old names and associations should 
Syme a better opportunity to meet the needs of girls before 
hey reach an advanced stage of incorrigibility. ‘This, in 


a the part of girls fall very largely between the ages of 
Durteen and eighteen. The time to reach these girls is 


re found to be either mental defectives or the products of 
In environment that cramps and thwarts as are also the 
A department of adjustment would have been 
i: work on those children as retarded or difficult pupils long 
tefore they reached a stage of acute social malefaction. The 
larly detection and proper education and care of the feeble- 
jninded would be one of the important phases of the work of 
lich a department. Who can estimate the time and nerves 
hat are expended by conscientious teachers in trying to make 
iormal pupils out of mental defectives! Who can tell how 
juch time of normal pupils is wasted while teachers are 
i aking this heart-breaking effort! 

In the development of a method for handling incorrigible 
thildren who are mentally normal, there would be in the 
hools a firm basis of long acquaintance with and accumulated 
mowledge of the child and his peculiarities. It is true that 
jrobation officers now have contacts with the schools, but as 
jong as they belong to a branch of the government so far 
moved, it is not to be expected that teachers will put the 
lame interest and enthusiasm, the same care and attention into 
vorking with the probation officers as would be put into work- 
ng with the adjustment officer who would be not only an 
ntimate part of the school system but who would have daily 
ontact with pupils, would have an office in the school build- 
ng and would understand and sympathize with the problems 
f the schools. In its child welfare work, the school would 
nave to be on the job twenty-four hours in the day and three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year. The 5-hour day 
ind the g-month year for schools are going anyhow. ‘The 
-eserve parent, like the Statue of Liberty, ought always to 
e there. 


“Good”? Children 


Tuis raises the point which is perhaps most important of 
ae noreesing the schools’ responsibilities. We are some- 
times told that the schools are overloaded now with things 
to do. Should we add to their burdens? ‘There are two 
kinds of burdens—those which inhere and those which do 
not. When an institution assumes as much responsibility as 
the schools have already assumed, there are certain natural 
implications which, if ignored, result in an unhealthy condi- 
tion. As long as the children remain ‘‘ good ’”’—that is, 
amenable to the school discipline and rules, they are accepted ; 
when they somehow do not fit, they are gotten rid of. Un- 
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arlier—during their school life. A large proportion of these. 
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questionably, such a practice is deadening to school develop- 
ment. It is wrestling with knotty problems that develops 
insight, ingenuity, resourcefulness, usefulness. The solution of 
such problems is what relates our general concepts to things 


as they are, what really hitches our vehicle to the stellar body, 


what tests our sincerity and earnestness. And after we have 
wrestled for a while, it usually occurs to someone that pos- 
sibly the predicament might be avoided through some meas- 
ure of prevention. If the schools had had all the “ bad ” chil- 
dren definitely and finally on their hands, they would not 
have waited so long to provide for all the children the voca- 
tional training, gymnasiums, dramatic opportunities and other 
recreational and educational features that have been found 
successful in helping to let off the natural steam of the little 
trouble-makers in Gary. Most young pirates would much 
prefer to swagger behind amateur footlights with mustachios 
and sashes, to stealing lead pipe from empty houses. One is 
a bit puzzled to find the following perfect illustration of this 
point in a National Probation Association report where it 
rubs elbows with elaborate plans for perfecting and extending 
the court idea: , 

In one city, for instance, a large number of truants were pre- 
vented from coming to the juvenile court by the establishment of 
three special rooms in the public school, these rooms to receive 
truant or incorrigible children from the grade schools on certificate 
of the principal of such a school to the superintendent of instruc- 
tion, that the child in question was beyond his power to manage. 
Very few principals were over-willing to sign such a certificate, 


and the result in three years has been that there are not enough 
children for one room. ‘The process has been, of course, to force | 


-back upon each principal the responsibility of providing for the 


exceptional boy in his school and to force back, through the prin- 
cipal, on the teacher, the responsibility of so interesting and training 
the boy who does not like school, that he will not need the attention 
of a special room or of the juvenile court. 
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When it becomes necessary to hold a consultation with 
parents about a difficult child, the schools have a much better 
approach to the home than does any other public institution. 
The old tradition of the teacher who “ boarded round,” the 
parent-teachers’ association, the school visitors, the home and 
school league, the school entertainments, the school nurse—all 
have built up an affiliation which paves the way for an easy and 
natural approach to the homes of the children. Most schools 
are respected and appreciated by the parents of the pupils. The 
joyful shouts of ‘‘ Teacher” which greet the visitor to a side | 
street are eloquent testimony to the prestige of that official. 
A call from a school representative is a function. Genuine 
probation work might have a chance under such auspices. 
“Self government” and “student government” conjure up 
real pictures when considered in this connection. 

It need hardly be said that the private schools also should 
measure up to the same standard of full responsibility for 
the development of the children entrusted to their care. They 
have the opportunity to select what children they will accept 
in the first instance. After that it should be a matter of pro- 
fessional ethics that they abide by their choice, as long as the 
parents are willing to let their children remain in the private 
school. A school which is not equipped for or willing to 
assume such responsibility, hardly deserves to be chartered 
2s an educational institution. 

Some juvenile courts are charged with the responsibility 
for the trial of offenders against children—a function which 
seems to be misplaced and one that probably should not go 
to the schools except as they appear as complainants, as they 
now do in cases of the violation of the compulsory school at- 
tendance laws. As for the trial and punishment of adult 
offenders against children, these would seem to have no more 
right to a special kind of trial than do offenders against ani- 
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mals or other adults. As a matter of fact, offenses against 
children are frequently of a very serious nature and should 
be tried in courts empowered to take drastic measures to re- 
form the adult offender. ‘‘ Contributing to the delinquency 
of a minor,” and parental neglect and abuse are treated but 
superficially in most juvenile courts. 


In this connection, it may be asked whether children, not 
themselves on trial but involved in the cases of adults, would 
not suffer by contact with other courts. No doubt that is a 
question of genuine significance in most places now, but the 
answer is rather obvious—are we content to draw the line 
at the age of sixteen, let us say, and set off those below it as 
persons who should be given humane and decent treatment 
at the hands of the law, while those above it, even though 
only a day, shall be subject to conditions which anyone can 
see would ruin a child just under sixteen. We insist that the 
proper solution consists of cleaning up all the courts, so that 

when it is necessary for anyone to go to court or to remain 
in custody, no matter for what cause, he would be assured of 
proper treatment. As a measure of economy, it would doubt- 
less be advisable for courts wishing certain children held in 
custody as witnesses or where the guardianship were in dispute 
or for any other cause, to designate the school as the temporary 
custodian responsible for the child’s appearance at the proper 
time. 


Parenthetically, it is to be noted that in many cases where 
juvenile courts are supposedly handling all children’s cases 
and several kinds of offenses of adults against children, there 
are still many kinds of cases in which children are involved 
which are not tried in the juvenile court. Cases of statutory 
rape, for instance, are usually tried in criminal courts and in 
some places under conditions so nauseating that adult women 
leave the court room while the lawyers ply the little girl with 
questions. Some would doubtless say that constitutes a reason 
for giving the juvenile court jurisdiction, and we agree that 
it would be in some respects an immense improvement; but 
fundamentally the solution does not lie in the direction of find- 
ing a new court for the cases, the mishandling of which hits 
the public between the eyes, but rather in cleaning out the 
whole dirty mess. It is the same old question—will you hold 
your nose and run away, taking a few obviously feeble ones 
with you, or will you stay by and and apply general sanita- 
tion? We would give the school jurisdiction over children’s 
affairs, not because we are seeking a new lodgment for the 
responsibility for those matters, but because we want that re- 
sponsibility centered in the institution the whole existence of 
which is specifically to make the right kind of people out of 
young, raw material. 


Generally, it would seem that in the realignment of the 
judicial functions, adults should appear before the courts for 
adults and for those children who require for their proper 
development the application of the extreme authority of the 
law (probably not more than one out of three that now appear 
in juvenile court), there could well be a special representative 
of the judiciary delegated to the school to give judicial au- 
thority to the department of adjustment’s plans for such chil- 
dren. ‘This representative would be in the nature of a legal 
advisor and could act in the same way as does a master in 
divorce proceedings. ‘This judicial authority could be exer- 
cised without its coloring the whole proceeding in the child’s 
behalf. 


No one who is interested in school matters can escape for 
long from the perennial question of finance. ‘‘ Could the 
schools afford the luxury of a department of adjustment? ” 
asks that “ practical’ school board member who can see no 
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- of the child built up through years of contact and study would 


way to reduce the part-time evil, or to pay teachers an ade- 
quate salary, or to provide obviously necessary equipment, 
Happily, here is a tip that ought to appeal to the S. B. M.: 
consolidation and combination have been magic words in bus- 
iness—what about pooling the juvenile court’s probation officers, 
the truancy department’s numerous officers, the school nurses, 
the medical inspectors, the special schools and reformatories 
and all the rest of the specialists on the physical, mental and § 
social troubles of school children, into one department of ad- @ 
justment? Only the most determined blindness could pre 
vent him from seeing how the truant officer and the proba- 
tion officer overlap. Being a practical man, he could surely 
see the waste in having the schools, on the one hand, build: 
ing up a staff of doctors and nurses, and the juvenile court, 
on the other, trying to duplicate the machinery—both sets to 
serve the same group of children. Assembling all of the tools 
for dealing with various classes of children would save end- 
less negotiations, endless running back and forth and time 
consuming misunderstandings. : 


One hears it said now and then that the schools are fail 
ing in competition with other callings to attract young people 
with initiative, with broad human sympathy, and with vigorous 
imagination, that the people who enter the teaching profes 
sion are colorless, mediocre, of limited ambition and ability. 
It is doubtful whether such an assertion could be proved, ever 
if it were capable of proof. However unsatisfactory the per- 
sonnel may seem to be, there is this to be said for the teach 
ing profession; in the preparation required and the standards 
maintained, it is miles ahead of any other branch of the gov: 
ernment, particularly the public social agencies. But it is true” 
that the routine, the regimentation, the dehumanized monotony 
of trying to teach all sorts of pupils with inadequate tools 
deter some people from becoming teachers who might be 
very stimulating to the schools if they were connected with 
them. A department of adjustment would give such people 
their chance. As investigators, as home visitors, in special 
schools, in the research branch—for no department of adjust- 
ment would be complete without some instrument for con- 
stantly sampling and testing the. product—there would be 
fields in which these people could find opportunities for teach- 
ing, not of the conventional kinds. At the same time the 
would lighten the load for the regular teachers. What could 
we not do if there were an amalgamation of the best school 
thinking with the penetrating insight and the fine sympathy 
shown by Breckenridge and Abbott, or Baldwin and Flexner, 
in their books on the juvenile courts. 


Finally, there remains that last and very important adjust- 
ment—vocational placement. It is so closely related to ques-_ 
tions of health, of mental capacity, of behavior, of social back-~ 
ground, that if the schools undertook any guidance of this sort © 
at all, it would logically belong in. such a department as has 
been indicated. Vocational guidance is a delicate job and one © 
that must be done very carefully or not at all.. The knowledge 


form a good basis for high-grade service. 


In social machinery, as in some other kinds, there seems to 
be a tendency at the beginning to be over elaborate, to be ~ 
cumbersome, to accomplish ends by round-about methods. As 
vision clears, as purposes become more distinct, processes be- ; 
come more direct, the machinery is more definitely and 
closely adapted to those purposes. Sewing machines, type- 
writers, automobiles—all have become simpler and more effec- 
tive since their invention. So can schools, juvenile courts, 
corrective institutions, and child welfare agencies combine, sim- 7 
plify and improve. One asks in the terms of that vigorous | 
revival hymn—“ Why not Tonight?” 


WORKLESS 


LANDLESS 
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ESE UMBLE because of knowledge, 
mighty by sacrifice,’ the laborers of 
the world in field and factory, 
workers of hand and brain, are 

entering upon their heritage. It is impossible to 

understand aright their new power or to assess its in- 
fluence upon the future custody of that heritage with- 
out following it back to its stmple beginnings and 
visualizing its gradual ascendency over all manner 
of hindrance. Labor is not, as frightened conserva- 
tives are too apt to assume, unconscious of its cul- 
tural heritage. It does not enter upon its new re- 
sponsibilities a blind giant, bent upon destruction 
of all but the most primitive material values. 

Throughout, the struggle for economic emancipa- 

tion has been accompanied by a struggle for a greater 


The Maisons du 


Peuple in Europe have become shrines of art and of 


hold on life in every other aspect. 


music, sometimes abodes of poetry. Religion was 


not absent from the great labor meetings of the 


eighties and nineties or from those of the present 


century. 


The recent posters of the British Labor Party 
here reproduced carry on a tradition of artistic inter- 
pretation in England that dates back two genera- 
tions. Mary MacArthur, general secretary of the 
English Women’s Trade Union League, who ts now 
in this country, refers to the old spirit that animates 
the labor movement of that country as something 
which goes far to explain the reconstruction program 
in which there has been so much interest on this side. 
Neither the leaders nor the rank and file are out 
merely for political domination, for an improvement 
in working conditions or for industrial control as 
ends in themselves. 


monwealth in which life for all the people shall hold 


They are out for a new com- 


experiences, memories and aspirations that are 
precious and exalted, in which there shall be a real 


freedom of the spirit. 
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“FORWARD! THE DAY IS BREAKING!” 


ONE OF THE POSTERS IN 
BY SPENCER PRYSE, RECENTLY 
BY THE BRITISH LABOR 


COLORS 
ISSUED 
PARTY 


~The War Labor Board | 


A Wartime Experiment with Compulsory Arbitration 
By John A. Fitch 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


ITH the signing of the armistice in November 

there came to an end the only experiment in the 

field of compulsory arbitration that has ever been 

made in the United States. From April 8 to 
November 11, 1918, the National War Labor Board enjoyed 
an authority never before possessed by a similar body. Its 
decisions were not enforceable at law, but the will of the 
administration made its findings supreme. Only three times 
during the war period were they seriously resisted, twice by 
employers and once by labor. In the case of Smith & Wesson 
the War Department made use of its power to commandeer, 
and the plant was taken over from its recalcitrant owners. 
The Western Union Telegraph Company refused to obey and 
Congress at once passed a law empowering the President to 
take over its property and business. ‘The workmen at Bridge- 
port were defiant and the President shattered their opposition 
with the threat of a governmental blacklist, and of a with- 
drawal of draft exemptions on industrial grounds. 

With the signing of the armistice the power behind the 
decisions of the board became less formidable. ‘The period of 
commandeering was over. ‘The board made public acknowl- 
-edgment of its waning power by its decision last December 
not to intervene in further disputes unless invited to do so by 
both employer and employes. Compulsory arbitration, there- 
fore, comes to an end. It takes its place along with sugar- 
cards and heatless Mondays among the historical curiosities of 
1918. 

For eight months only the War Labor Board was in a 
position of real power; but during those months it made effec- 
tive principles and established practices that have deeply influ- 
enced American industry. It may well be that the decisions 
of the board will prove as significant in the long run for 
America as the Whitley report bids fair to be for Great 
Britain. It was organized as no other official arbitrating 
body ever before had been in this country. The old method of 
naming representatives from each side and letting them try 
to agree on a neutral person was abandoned; in this case 
there was, in the usual sense, neither a neutral person nor a 
representative of the public. The organized employers named 
five men to represent their interests and organized labor 
named five. Each group selected one other person as chair- 
man. ‘These selections were then confirmed by the Presi- 
dent. There was neither conference nor agreement between 
the two groups concerning any member of the board. Thus 
each side had assurance that it was adequately represented. 

The jurisdiction of the War Labor Board extended to all 
industries essential to the conduct of the war and to all indus- 
tries where labor difficulties would handicap production of 
war material other than those in which some other agency 
of mediation already existed. It was thus the residuary lega- 
tee of all disputes not coming under the jurisdiction of the 
Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board and other adjustment 
agencies set up by the War Department, the Railroad Ad- 
ministration and other government bodies. 

Eighty-three awards had been handed down at the time of 
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signing the armistice, and by the middle of February there ha d 
been announced 198 awards and findings, covering 34 indus- 
tries scattered over 35 states. Of the awards 75 affected street 
and electric railways, 22 the iron and steel industry and 21 
the manufacture of machinery and tools. ‘There were 12 
awards in the printing and publishing trades, 8 affecting 
foundries, 6 in the building trades, 6 in the manufacture of 
electrical apparatus, 5 in light and power, 4 in the metal trades, 
4 in flour milling; and the rest were scattered from chemical 
to cofin making and from laundries to kodaks. Down to 
April 15 there had been entered on the docket 1,244 cases 
all but 33 of which had been disposed of in some manner by 
the board. Awards and findings were issued in 394 of these 
cases, 428 were settled by agreement or dismissed and 389 
were referred back to subordinate agencies which had original 
jurisdiction. 

At the height of its\ labors the board had a staff of — 
about 250 people. Many of these were engaged in ad- 
ministering awards. There was a group of women examiners 
under a woman chief. ‘There were investigators divided into ~ 
two groups, labor and employer, whose duty it was to investi- 
gate complaints for their respective sides. A Cost of Living 
Division, associated with the Bureau: of Labor Statistics, col- 
lected data for the board to assist its determination of what 
constitutes a living wage. 


an 


Any attempt to appraise the work of the board should start ~ 
with the statement of principles adopted at the beginning as 
those which should govern relations between workers and~™ 
employers for the period of the war. These were published 
in the SuRvey of April 6, 1918. While denying to the unions 
the right of recognition or of the closed shop, they emphasized 
the right of the workers to organize and to bargain collec-" 
tively. This in itself was a far departure from the conven- 
tional view. ‘The right of workers to organize is conceded, 
on paper, everywhere; but the establishment by a govern- 
mental agency of the right of workers to organize and to bar- 
gain collectively (it will be noted that these are two dif-— 
ferent things) was new, and such recognition by the employer 
members of the board was one of the marvels of the war. An ~ 
offset to this concession was the provision that all restrictions — 
on output should be removed. ‘Women were to receive the 
same pay as men for equal work, and the board laid down 
the principle that wages should be fixed at such a point as to 
insure “‘ the subsistence of the worker and his family in health — 
and reasonable comfort.” : 

A study of what were undoubtedly the most important 
awards, those affecting collective bargaining, hours and _ 
wages, reveals the fact that the board was for the most part 
consistent in applying these principles. In the case of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company the full board, employer members — 
included, placed themselves on record with unmistakable clear- 
ness when they declared in their findings, ‘‘ The absence of 
any method of collective bargaining between the management 
and the employes is another serious cause of unrest.” Follow- 
ing this declaration the award reiterated the statement that 
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‘he right of employes to bargain collectively is recognized by 
: National War Labor Board” and ruled that “the em- 
yes of the Bethlehem plant should be guaranteed this right.” 
\A fairly complete statement of the policy of the board on 
‘2 subject of collective bargaining appeared in the award in 
‘3 case of the Corn Products Refining Company : 


The principles of this board recognize the right of employes to 
jzanize into trade unions and to bargain collectively and there 
jall be no discrimination or coercion directed against proper ac- 
sities of this kind. Employes in the exercise of their right to or- 
)nize, shall not use coercive measures of any kind to compel 
tsons to join their unions, or to induce employers to bargain 
‘ deal with their unions. 


(The company shall continue to deal with those unions with 


lic Company at Lynn, Pittsfield and Schenectady, and in the 
inith & Wesson plant, and the Corn- Products Company. 
The method of selecting the committees and their function 
lay be shown by a further quotation from the Corn Products 
se. The board stipulated that the committees should be 


secret ballot in such manner and place and under such conditions 
} the employes may determine without influence or interference 
the company or any of its superintendents or foremen, which 
pmmittees after their election shall represent and be responsible 
| the employes of such departments in the presentation and adjust- 
ent of any grievances as to hours, wages, or working conditions. 
| The manner of selection, the number of committees and the 
rocedure varied in different cases. Sometimes a ‘“‘ permanent 
ymmittee ” of four was set up to administer the award, two 
presenting the management and two the employes, the de- 
‘sions of any three of them to be binding. At Bethlehem, in 
dition to the committees for bargaining purposes a local 
oard of mediation and conciliation was created. At Bridge- 
ort such a board was established not for a single plant but 
or the community as a whole. 
In the establishment of committees the National War Labor 
}oard was no respecter of persons. No one was exempt, not 
ven its own members. The election of committees and the 
nstallation of collective bargaining was ordered by Joint 
thairmen Taft and Walsh for the Virginia Bridge and Iron 
Pompany. And the board as a whole, one of its members being 
-. Edwin Michael, president of the Virginia Bridge and Iron 
Vompany, approved the action. 
| Perhaps it was carrying things a little bit far when the 
soard decreed that there should be not only collective bargain- 
ng but agreement, but they did just that in a number of cases. 
n an award applying to the Standard Wheel Company of 
Cerre Haute, Ind., for example, it was ordered that 
Immediately upon the election of shop committees in the manner 
srovided in Section 1 of this award, the company shall proceed 
o reach a wage scale agreement with such shop committees. 
“Shop committees ” meant just what the term implies. The 
smployer had to deal with his own employes, but the board 
lid not pave the way for a union to come from the outside and 
jemand the right to bargain for the employes. It steered an 
*ven course between the employers’ desire to smash the unions 
ind the demand of the organized workers for recognition and 
‘he closed shop. ‘The statement of principles forbade the dis- 
lodging of a union that was established before the war and, 


lants of the Bethlehem Steel Company, of the General Elec- . 


equally, the coercing of the employer into recognizing a union 
not previously dealt with. The employes of the St. Joseph 
Lead Company of Herculaneum, Mo., demanded recognition 
of the union. ‘The board refused to grant this request on the 
ground that “no such arrangements were in force prior to the 
submission of this controversy.” Similar awards were made 
in the case of the A. M. Byers Company of Girard, O., the 
Commonwealth Steel Company of Granite City, Ill., and the 
St. Louis Coffin Company. a TH abies 

On the other hand, the board protected the workers in their 
right to join unions. Men who were discharged for union 


activity were invariably reinstated with pay from the date of 


discharge. Individual contracts binding the employe not to 
join a union were prohibited. In the Smith & Wesson case 
the board found such contracts to be in effect and it held that 
the practice of the company in times past to make restrictive 
personal contracts such as were shown ‘to the section, even if such 
contracts were lawful when made, is contrary to the principles 
of the National War Labor Board and. should be discontinued 
for the period of the war. f 

Incidentally this ruling had the effect of setting aside, for 
the time, a decision of the United States Supreme Court. In 
a West Virginia coal case (Hitchman Coal and Coke Com- 
pany vs. John Mitchell, 38 Supreme Court Reporter 65) in a 
five to four decision rendered in 1917, such contracts were 
approved, and an injunction restraining the union from at- 
tempting to organize the miners was upheld. 

One of the most interesting of the cases where men had been 
discharged for joining the union was that of the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company. Here the board, after ordering the 
men reinstated, took occasion to make its attitude clear: 

To avoid. a misconception of many employers we wish to say 
that we are not here deciding that the railroad company must 


recognize,.deal with, or make a contract with the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers. : 


We are not unionizing the employes of the company in the sense 
of making its organization a closed shop. 


Under our principles the company, not being bound otherwise 
by any contract or agreement with the union, may refuse to receive 
and deal with any committee but one of its own employes. | But 
it can not bar its employes from joining such unions: and organizing 
such unions as they choose. If these employes see fit to follow 
a lawful course toward the company advised or directed by a 
national or international union including in ‘its membership many 
others than their own number, it is their right and the company 
may not prevent them from so doing and may not complain. 

It has been generally supposed that the board uniformly 
established the basic eight-hour day; that is, that it made eight 
hours the basis of a day’s pay and required the payment to be 
at the rate of time and one-half after the expiration of eight 
hours. It did do that in a number of cases, and that its influ- 
ence was always on the side of eight hours is very clear. But 
here, as elsewhere, it followed an opportunist policy. It was 
in July, 1918, that the board first made a finding in favor of 
the basic eight-hour day, in the case of the Worthington Pump 
Company. In connection with this award the following an- 
nouncement was made: 

The board hereby announces that it has under consideration 
the matter of the determination of the proper working day and 
that the decision here made may be subject to modification when 
and as the board comes to a determination in that regard. 
Apparently no determination of policy ever was reached, for 
no further statement has been made in accordance with this 
announcement. 

While the board, therefore, in a majority of instances de- 
clared for the basic eight-hour day, it made other rulings. In 
three cases at least it established a nine-hour basic day. In the 
case of the New York Central Iron Works of Hagerstown, 
Md., the award was “a nine-hour basic day, six days in the 
week.” It was the same at Williamsport, Pa., while in the St. 


, 40,cents an hour. 
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Louis Coffin Company award the finding was for a nine-hour 
day and a fifty-hour week. 

In several cases the length of the week was fixed and not the 
length of the day, the latter to be agreed upon, in the case of 
the American Locomotive Works at Paterson, N. Js, by the 
company and representatives of the employes. At Schenectady 


the employes of the General Electric Company asked for a . 


forty-eight-hour week. The board found, however, that 
women were then working 481, hours and the men 50 hours 
a week, and it left the schedule unchanged. 

The one decision upholding a straight eight-hour day and 
permitting overtime only in case of emergency was that of 


Walter Clark, chief justice of the Supreme Court of North 


Carolina, as umpire. In this case Judge Clark made a distinct 
contribution by providing that the question of what constituted 
an emergency should be decided in each case by a committee 
of four, two representing the management and two the men, 
the assent of at least three being required before work in 
excess of eight hours in any calendar day could be permitted. 

Overtime is a difficult matter to handle. It has been 
charged that the basic eight-hour day, with extra pay for 


overtime, is an inducement to the employe to make overtime 


by slow or inefficient work during the regular time. On 
the other hand the employer is sometimes guilty of requiring 
excessively long hours on one day and laying off the worker 
on the next. The board hit at both evils in a series of awards 
handed down in October. In these awards the basic eight- 
hour day was established, but it was provided, first that over- 
time rates should not be paid in any week unless altogether 
more than 48 hours of work had been done, and second, that 
the employer should guarantee at least 44 hours of work 
to each employe who started work on Monday. To prevent 
irregular hours it was further provided that if overtime in 
any one day should exceed two hours, then overtime rates 
should be paid whether the total of weekly hours reached 


48 or not. 

N OTHING has been more significant of a new attitude 
4 N toward industrial questions than the way in which the 
board handled the wage question. Although there have been 
notable exceptions, it has often happened in the past that arbi- 
tration awards have done no more than to split the difference 
between the demands of the workers and what the employer 
was willing to pay. If that resulted in getting the men back 
to work well and good—the object of the arbitration was 
accomplished. ‘This board acted on a different theory. 

One of the basic principles of the board, laid down at the 
beginning as a guide to its work, was that: “ The right of 
all workers, including common laborers, to a living wage, is 
hereby declared.” To this statement was added another: 
“In fixing wages, minimum rates of pay shall be established 
which will insure the subsistence of the worker and his fam- 
ily in health and reasonable comfort.” 

In attempting to put this principle into operation the board 
fixed the minimum wage for unskilled workers in general at 
There were slight variations in different 
localities. For example, in Birmingham, Ala., 38 cents was 
established as the minimum, while in Bridgeport, Conn., it 
was 42 cents. In some cases provision was made for the pay- 
ment of lower rates to workers who on account of age or 
other handicap could not maintain the average standard. of 
production. 

A very interesting example of the way the board handled 


wage questions is the case of a number of industries at Waynes- | 


boro, Pa. The common laborers had asked for a wage rate 
of 30 cents an hour and the employers had refused their 
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request. The case was appealed to the War Labor Board, 
which decided unanimously to award an increase, not to 30 
cents, but to 40 cents an hour. 


Another matter of great significance was the refusal of the 
board, within certain limits at any rate, to consider inability 
to pay as a reason for not increasing wages. They took the 
position that the industry must pay a living wage, as a primary 
fixed charge. How it was to do it was a problem for the 
industry, not for the board. In cases where there was mi 
possibility of increasing the revenue, as with street car com- 
panies whose rates are fixed by law, the board went so far 
as to appeal to the President to secure emergency legislation 
from Congress for the relief of these transportation companies, 
The fact that no such relief had yet been accorded did not, 
however, deter the board from ordering a wage increase. 


In order to act intelligently on wage matters it was neces- 
sary for the board to make an investigation of the cost of 
living. As a result of this study. a memorandum on the 
minimum wage and the increased cost of living was drawn 
up for the board by Prof. W. F. Ogburn of the University 
of Washington. In this report Professor Ogburn was not 
content to establish a minimum subsistence wage at the point 
where physical existence can just be maintained. He did 
not discard the minimum subsistence level but he recognized 
the existence of other scales of living, one of which he desig= 
nated as the minimum comfort level. 


In his report to the board which was dated July 12, 1918 
Professor Ogburn said of the latter standard, “‘ Very little 
attention has been paid to this level in budget literature, but 
the standard is as much a reality as is that of any other bud- 
get. It is one level above that of the subsistence, level, and 
provides slightly more for comfort, insurance, clothing and 
sundries, and is supposed to furnish a certain well-being above 
that of the physical level.” For a wage-earner working and 
living in a “large Eastern city” Professor Ogburn found 
that the first estimate called for an income of about $1,400 
The second required $1,800. ; 


If the board had accepted the minimum comfort level and 
the eight-hour day as the basis for its findings it would have 
been obliged to fix the minimum wage for common labor at 
about 721% cents an hour. At that rate with a 48-hour week, 
a man could earn a little over $1,800 if he worked straight 
through the year. This was the rate contended for by Mr. 
Walsh and the labor members of the board. Mr. Taft and 
the employer members never consented to it, however, on 
the ground that so radical a change in the rate of wages would 
harm essential industries and play havoc with the sources 
of war revenue. ‘The 40 cents which was the rate generally 
agreed upon will yield somewhat less than $1,000 in return 
for 52 weeks of work for 48 hours each week. 


Most of the war industries, however, worked overtime. Un- 
der the terms of the awards granting the basic eight-hour 
day—and these awards were in the majority—overtime at the 
rate of time and one-half was to be paid after eight hours. 
A common laborer, therefore, who worked ten hours a day 
would receive $3.20 for the eight hours and $1.20 for the © 
two hours of overtime, $4.40 altogether for his day’s work. 
With six full working days in the week, and 52 weeks in the 
year, his annual income would be $1,372, a figure close 
enough to Professor Ogburn’s $1,400 to satisfy the employer 
members of the board even if it did not satisfy the labor 
members. 


Before resigning the joint chairmanship of the board last 
November, Mr. Walsh offered a resolution that in all cases | 
then pending an award be made of 721% cents an hour for 


| 
‘skilled adult male labor, on the ground that the staff of 
board had found this to be the ‘minimum wage which 
‘Jl insure the health and reasonable comfort of the worker 
id his family under present conditions.” Such a rate would 
‘ld $5.80 for an eight-hour day, and, with no unemploy- 
bnt, an annual income of $1,809.60, just over the “ com- 
‘rt level” of Professor Ogburn. 

‘When this resolution was voted down Mr. Walsh made 


fe following statement before the board: 


Inasmuch as the secretary, through his staff, has submitted a 
[ding which is, in effect, that 7234 cents per hour is the lowest 
fount upon which a workingman and his family, according to 
Jmerican standards and the government's basis of computation, 
jn subsist in reasonable health and comfort, it was my opinion 
Jat, following our principles, that sum should be fixed as a mini- 
am for labor in Chicago, Ill., with the variants that might be 
nd to exist in particular localities. : 


}Recognizing, however, the force of the opposing arguments to 
e effect 


) (1) That the sum so arrived at was necessarily based upon 
‘theory, or upon arbitrary rules of computation which might not 
apply to individual cases, and 


} (2) That the pronouncement of such a living wage would 
jhave a tendency, in this time of war, so to unsettle the integrity _ 
‘of the business structure of the nation as to endanger the sources 
tof the money supply necessary to carry on the war upon the 
hlines of taxation at present being followed by the government; 


.I feel disposed to forego the application of the amount so found 
ly the staff to be a living wage, but wish to say that in any view 
If the question, the sum of 4734 cents per hour is the irreducible 
hinimum which should be established for labor, that being, in my 
‘pinion, the lowest level of subsistence, and that such sum does not 
Mrovide for the reasonable comfort of the worker at the present 
hme, nor does it furnish a margin of safety for untoward hap- 
Yenings in the life of the worker, such as prolonged sickness, serious 
iccident, and funeral expenses, or reasonable savings for old age. 


; 


) This proposal, like the other, was voted down. 

| There has been a good deal of criticism of the War Labor 
Board, especially from certain reactionary employers who felt 
i sense of outrage that the power of the government should 
be exercised to establish collective bargaining. There have 
yeen times when one party or the other to an industrial dis- 
yute has felt that its interests were not adequately represented 
yn the board. Perhaps that feeling could have been obviated 
jo some extent if the organizations naming the representatives 
f employers and employes in the first instance had had the 
fight of recall. 

| Despite these criticisms, both legitimate and otherwise, a 
summing up of the work of the board justifies the belief 
that it has permanently set forward labor standards in Amer- 
ica. ‘There is reason to believe that the principles of the board 
lwill take permanent hold on the conscience and conviction of 
tthe people, that the right of the workers to organize, to bar- 
zain collectively, to work no more than a reasonable number 
of hours and to receive at least a living wage will become 
ithe minimum standards that will be demanded of industry. 
_ As an agency for the adjustment of industrial disputes the 
board has had a more satisfactory experience than any other 
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similar agency ever set up in this country. “There appear to 
be two reasons for this fact. One is the representative char- 
acter of the board, named as it was by the parties directly 
interested. ‘The other is the practice of the board in super- 
vising awards after they had been made. Instead of an- 
nouncing its decision and washing its hands of further re- 
sponsibility, as arbitrating bodies have so generally done in 
the past, the War Labor Board placed a competent repre- 
sentative in charge at every point where an important award 
had been made to interpret the award and to assist in putting 
it into operation. If he were unable to straighten out any 
tangle that arose there was always the board itself which 
could make supplementary findings, or even grant a rehearing 
if the facts should warrant it. 

These two things, the representative character of the board 
and its relative permanency have been shown by experience 
both here and abroad to be two of the prime essentials of a 
successful government agency for dealing with disputes. Dur- 
ing the war we made use of these principles in the interest of 
industrial peace and the establishment of justice in relations 
between employer and employe. It would be simply common 
sense to bring the same principles to bear upon the industrial 
situation in time of peace. If a war labor board was an essen- 
tial of the troubled period of 1918, why not a peace labor 
board for normal times? Such a body could be organized, like, 
the one now about to go out of existence, with capital and 
labor equally represented, to assist in promoting justice and 
goodwill in industry. It would not and should not have com- 
pulsory powers; but it could make use of the rich experience 
that the war has brought to the various government agencies 
in the adjustment of industrial disputes, and it could act with 
certainty and understanding in making recommendations and 
in bringing public opinion to bear in the case of industrial 
disputes. 

Just now there is a movement on foot to induce President 
Wilson to call, on his return from abroad, an industrial con- 
gress, to be made up of representatives of employers, of or- 
ganized labor and of the general public. Organized on the 
same lines as the recent so-called Industrial Parliament in 
England, it is hoped that such a body would draw up a 
program that would meet general approval and would as- 
sist in the adjustment of some of the more knotty problems 
of industrial reconstruction. If such a body is convened one 
of the most important items on its program must necessarily 
be the organization of some responsible agency through 
which not industrial disputes alone, but the causes lying back 
of them, may have reasoned consideration. Such a body must 
have permanence, representative character and capacity for 
dealing with the serious and difficult problems involved in 
the relations of employer and employe. When the work is 
undertaken of thus organizing to make the peace that has 
been won a real and democratic peace, at least within our 
own boundaries, it is not unlikely that the foundations will 


be found to have been already laid, in the work of the War 
Labor Board. 


More About the Deportations — 


| By Kate Holladay Claghorn 


MEMBER OF THE STAFF OF THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK AND f 
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HAT has become of the group of alien I.W.W’’s 

whose journey across the continent a couple of 

months ago.in the “ Red Special” was heralded 

so widely in the press? They were sent here un- 
der warrant for deportation, it will be remembered, and the 
Survey of February 22 gave an account of their experiences 
as far as information was available at that time. ‘That account 
left them at Ellis Island still in confinement, with their attor- 
neys at Washington endeavoring to get access to the records in 
their cases and secure a rehearing. 

Since then, of the thirty-six persons—thirty-five men and 
one woman—in the original group, three men have been de- 
ported, preferring this to the longer period of confinement 
which would have been necessary if their cases had been 
reconsidered. For the remaining cases reconsideration by 
the Department of Labor was secured, in consequence of which 
fourteen men were released unconditionally. Writs of habeas 
corpus were issued for the remaining nineteen, and hearings 
before Judge Augustus N. Hand in the Federal District 
Court have resulted as follows: In one instance, taken as 
a test case, the writ was sustained. freeing the man at once, 
and leading to the withdrawal for another reconsideration by 
the Department of Labor of ten more, of whom five have 
since been released. “The remaining eight, including the one 
woman of the party, have been considered individually by 
the court and are now awaiting decision. 

It seems then, that cases which appeared strong enough to 
hold the persons concerned through long months of confine- 
ment—six months, a year, a year and a half—to take them 
up to and past the secretary of labor, across the breadth of a 
continent and into the detention pen of the immigrant station, 
waiting only for ships to carry them off,—that these cases 
turned out, after scrutiny, to be too weak to hold at all-in 
over one-half of those reexamined, and under considerable 
doubt in the remainder. 

How has such a situation arisen, and does it indicate some- 
thing wrong in our laws and procedure that should be changed, 
to avoid so much unnecessary expense to the government and 
hardship to individuals? 

The Survey article above referred to, called attention to 
the lack of the usual safeguards of ordinary court procedure 
in the methods followed in deportation cases, and to the 
possibilities of injustice to the persons under examination. 

The records of the present cases, so far as they are avail- 
able, show how some of these possibilities were actually real- 
ized. First, in respect to the charges made and the evi- 
dence accepted. All but one of the men it appears were ar- 
rested under the act of 1917, most of them on the charge of 

“advocating or teaching the unlawful destruction of property.” 
In some of the cases “ liability to become a public charge ” is 
given as an additional ground, and in a few instances is ap- 
parently the sole charge. It is impossible to state accurately 
just what the original charge was in all of the cases because 
the records are incomplete on this point. Another charge 
found is that of “ illegal entry.” 

While these men, arrested under the law of 1917, were still 
in custody, the more stringent law of 1918 was passed, and 
a number of them were rearrested on new charges under the 
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new law. One would hesitate to accuse the department ¢ 
holding in confinement persons against whom it had wea 
cases until a law should be passed which would strengthe 
them—a practice quite foreign to the principles of our tradi 
tional Anglo-Saxon justice—if it were not for the depart 
ment’s own statements. 

The report of the commissioner-general of immigratior 
for 1918 (pp. 40-41) describes the activities of the year in de. 
porting aliens affiliated with organizations under suspicion 0! 
spreading doctrines of a subversive nature, and states that 
while many were found subject to arrest and deportation, 
and a large number of warrants of arrest were issued and 
served, there appeared a lack of conformity between the pro- 
visions of the law for exclusion and for deportation, so that 
some persons “while subject to exclusion upon original ar- 
rival, might be able to frustrate deportation upon warrant 
procedure.” ‘‘ When this situation came to be realized by the 
bureau, it was deemed advisable to defer acting upon all but 
the clearest cases until Congress could enact amendatory 
legislation which would serve to eliminate the supposed weak- 
nesses of the existing statute.’”’ Again, memoranda in the 
cases in which rearrests under the new law were made state 
definitely that the evidence was insufficient to warrant deporta- 
tion under the law of 1917, but that it was considered inad- 
visable to release the aliens unconditionally. Consequently 
release under parole was offered, which was refused by the 
men as implying a confession of guilt so that they were held 
in custody until rearrested under the act of 1918. It is hard 
to see how this can be regarded as anything but an irregular 
procedure, and it has indeed, in effect, been disavowed by 
the department, as nearly all of the cases in which this hap- 
pened were among the twelve first reconsidered and released. 


T is worthy of note, also, that whatever the technical charge, 

all of these men were arrested in the course of some 
raid upon I.W.W. activities, so that there naturally arises 
some suspicion that alleging “liability to become a public 
charge” or “illegal entry” is another means used to bolster 
up a weak case of “advocacy of destruction of property.” 
The records strengthen this suspicion. The line of question- 
ing followed in those cases was mainly directed toward as- 
certaining the alien’s beliefs about property and government 
and in the “public charge” cases very little toward estab-. 
lishing dependency. In none of them does there appear to 
be any clear evidence of dependency. In one instance, a Czecho- 
slovak, of working age, who had earned his own living in this 
country for the statutory five years, admitted that once he 
had found himself obliged to ask a night’s lodging at a po- 
lice station—hardly to be alleged as a ground for deporta- 
tion. In another instance, the man against whom this charge 
was laid, had $100 in cash in his pocket at the time, over $700 
in a bank in Canada, and owned some real estate besides. The 
flimsiness of this charge is shown by the fact that he is among 
the persons released after a second reconsideration by the 
department. 

The method of proof used by the examining inspector to 
show “advocating or teaching the unlawful destruction of 
property ” as shown in the record of the cases is decidedly in- 


‘rect and unconvincing. The aliens themselves practically 
‘| denied advocating the destruction of property, or even 
\lieving in it, a number of them giving most sensible and 
\telligent reasons why it was against the interests of the 
orking class to which they belonged, to do so. The circulat- 
‘g of literature advocating destruction of property by the 
tien was taken by the inspector as proof that the alien per- 
}mally advocated this, but direct proof of the mere fact of 
jrculating the literature was lacking in most of the cases, 
or was it shown beyond doubt that the literature supposed 
( be circulated really did “‘ advocate the unlawful destruc- 
on of property.” In one instance the possession of one copy 
ip ch of certain books in a man’s room was taken as proof of 
| rculating them; in another the man had so recently arrived 
t the place where the books were found that he could have 
lad no chance to circulate them. In other cases the fact that 
fae man was an organizer for the I. W. W. was regarded as 
roof that he circulated their literature, because it was part 
jf his duty to do so. And as for the literature itself, that 
ffered in evidence ranged from the ribald but irrelevant 
jarody on “Onward Christian Soldiers,” in which Judge Hand 
it the hearing stated that he failed to see any advocacy of 
‘nlawful destruction of property, to extracts from various 
listories and discussions of industrial’ unionism, which the at- 
jorneys for the aliens claim are not properly understood apart 
jrom their context. Is not this method of making people 
Fesponsible for opinions in books they read or circulate a dan- 
jrerous weapon against the freedom of thought, of speech, and 
)f discussion which we prize among the most precious treas- 
tires of our Anglo-Saxon heritage? 

| If the aliens here proceeded against are really so dangerous 
to public order as to deserve deportation and are escaping it 
inerely through a cunning recourse to legal technicalities, some 
svidence of this would surely have appeared during their long 
years of residence in this country other than circulating books 
about sabotage. As a matter of fact their records are almost 
niformly clear. Only one man had ever been convicted of 
crime. Several years ago, when, as he puts it, “he didn’t 
jhave any better sense than to drink,” this man committed a 
robbery and served two years. On another occasion during 
this same period, he forged a note and paid the penalty. The 
evidence indicates that since joining the Industrial Workers of 
‘the World, he has stopped drinking, and has been living an 
honest, useful life. One or two others had at one time and 
‘another been arrested for being drunk or riding freights. 
But that was all. As a group, they were self-supporting 
tworkingmen—lumbermen, miners and sailors—certainly not 
to be classed with the ‘“ defectives and delinquents ” who nor- 
mally come under the ban of our immigration law. The writer 
chad the opportunity of meeting some of these men at Ellis 
Island and was impressed with their intelligence and sincerity. 
‘One could not but feel, after talking with them, that in de- 
porting such earnest, active-minded individuals, ready to. suf- 
fer any amount of hardship for a principle and for each other, 
we were throwing away some valuable human material that 
the country could not afford to lose. 


_ To return to the circumstances of the hearings before the 
‘immigration inspector, in the majority of the cases the alien 
was not represented by counsel. In fact there is no statutory 
provision for defense by counsel at these hearings. But a rule 
of the department provided that “ preferably at the beginning 
of the hearing, or at any rate as soon as such hearing has pro- 
ceeded sufficiently in the development of facts to protect the 
government’s interests,” the alien shall be told he may be 
thereafter represented by counsel. ‘This means that the in- 
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spector may prevent the alien from receiving advice until the 
government’s case is made ‘up. The legal adviser of the de- 
partment defends this method on the ground that it would be 
impossible to get anything out of them if they had a lawyer 
at the start, but it is interesting to see that the department 
has recently changed its mind on that point by amending the 
rule (see Immigration Bulletin, April 1, 1919) so as to re- 
quire that the alien be notified of his right to counsel at the 
beginning of the hearing, and that if counsel be selected. he 
shall be permitted to be present from that time on during the 
conduct of the hearing, and to offer evidence to meet any evi- 
dence presented or adduced by the government. 

It is a difficult matter for the alien workingman to secure 
a lawyer, when arrested for activity in an unpopular. organ- 
ization, to say nothing of his lack of means. It is said that 
lawyers who undertake such cases fall into disfavor, notwith- 
standing the generally accepted principle that even the worst 
criminal is entitled to defense. An indication of the pressure 
brought to bear is seen in a bit of advice given in the New 
York Law Journal for April 18, with reference to two of 
these very cases, as follows: 

“Lawyers especially may well consider most seriously 
whether they should give legal aid to such dangerous adver- 
saries of our government and of our fundamental rights and 
liberties.” 

In many cases the alien waived his right to counsel through 
sheer necessity. One instance is pathetic enough. One poor 
fellow persisted in saying that he wanted a lawyer, but he 
didn’t know any in the town. He thought perhaps there might 
be some one connected with the station who would help him. 
But he had only three dollars in his pocket. ‘“‘ How can you 
get a lawyer for three dollars?” asked the inspector. After 
some more questions and answers in which the man kept on in- 
sisting on his desire for a lawyer, and the inspector kept on re- 
minding him of his poverty and helplessness, the record states: 
“ Alien puts his hand to his head and begins to cry.” The next 
entry states that “alien waives his right to an attorney” and 
the examination proceeds. 

It is possible in this secret procedure before the inspector, 
without counsel, for almost anything to be done in the way 
of tangling up the men under examination. Records of the 
cases show a persistence in a line of questioning tending to 
make the man incriminate himself which would not be tolerated 
in any court. Indeed the government’s attorney at the dis- 
trict court hearings admitted that the inspector’s questions 
are “artless,” are such as a lawyer would not ask, and do 
not observe the rules of evidence, and that the cases are not 
made up with technical correctness. 


ERHAPS these irregularities may all be smoothed out 

when the cases reach Washington, for, after all, the exam- 
ining inspector only recommends deportation. ‘The actual 
order is given by the secretary of labor, presumably after study 
of the evidence presented to him. What actually happens, how- 
ever, is this: The number of cases brought up for consideration 
at Washington is so great that the department staff does not 
pretend to give each one individual consideration, or attempt to 
revise the judgment of the inspector except under unusual cir- 
cumstances. Nor is it considered advisable to do so, for, as 
expressed by the government’s attorney at one of the hearings, 
“the inspector is better able to determine whether the denials 
[and presumably other statements] are true or not than any- 
one several hundred miles away, or anyone here today,” be- 
cause he sees the man, notes his expression and forms his judg- 
ment from something more than the mere spoken words. And 
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in these cases at least the hearings revealed that the department 
had added to the irregularities of the original hearings one on 
its own account, by introducing into the records of some of 
‘the cases additional material from its own files. It was held 
by Judge Hand that additional material was not properly a 
part of the record, unless the alien had knowledge of it. Con- 
structively he is supposed to have that knowledge through his 
right to be represented by counsel up to the last stage of the 
proceedings. But when the expense to poor people of such 
continuous legal assistance is considered, and the fact that 
many do not know they are entitled to it, this right does not 
seem to give much real protection. 

May these admitted irregularities be excused on the ground 
that deportation is not a criminal procedure, and that as the 
deputy commissioner of immigration for the New England 
district stated it to the writer, “It is not a hardship to send a 
man to his own country?” Technically it is not a criminal 
procedure, but since the circumstances attending it apparently 
differ from criminal procedure only in that the alien’s rights 
are less carefully looked after, he can hardly be expected to 
regard it as anything else or feel it as anything but a hardship. 


HIS begins at the very time of arrest. According to the 
stories told by the men whom the writer has interviewed. 
many of them were thrown into county or city jails, subjected 
to the same treatment as ordinary criminals—in fact worse, 
in that no visits were allowed, mail was intercepted, and 
newspapers, except one authorized sheet, not permitted. In 
short, they were held incommunicado, in the full sense of 
that term. Added to this were the discomforts of living in 
an overcrowded jail. The ventilation was bad, the food un- 
eatable. On one occasion a hunger strike was undertaken in 
protest. Conditions in the immigration detention station to 
which the men were transferred were described as equally 
bad. Here too was terrible overcrowding. In addition, ac- 
_ cording to their statement, the men were confined in the same 
room with Asiatics afflicted with contagious diseases, and used 
the same bedding, which went unchanged for months. No pro- 
vision for outdoor exercise was made for those detained, and 
some of the men had not been in-the outer air for over a 
year when they boarded the “ Red Special.” 

The mere fact of sending the alien back to his own coun- 
try may also be a decided hardship under certain conditions, 
and bear all the marks of punishment inflicted for a crime. 
Under former immigration laws, deportation could only be 
resorted to within a comparatively brief stated time after the 
_alien’s arrival—sufficiently brief to permit of his retaining 
some links of connection with the old country, to prevent his 
having struck too deep roots into this soil. Indeed, it has been 
urged over and over again in discussions on immigration 
legislation that as thorough inspection ‘as possible should take 


place at the port of departure to prevent the hardships in- ° 


volved in even so slight a break with the home country as a 
journey across the ocean and back, in case of exclusion. But 
under the act of 1917 there is no time limit to deportation for 
“advocating and teaching the unlawful destruction of prop- 
erty,’ and one-half of the men in this group had been in this 
country over ten years—seven of them over twenty years. 
‘One man had been here for fifty-five years. Many of them 
had come in early childhood so that this country is the only 
home they know. Deportation in such cases amounts prac- 
tically to exile. 

Furthermore, the fact that attempt to return after deporta- 
tion for this general class of cases is counted a felony under 
the law, and punishable by five years’ imprisonment and sub- 
sequent redeportation, not only makes the hardship greater in 
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case of a mistake by the government, but gives the stamp o 
criminal procedure to the process itself. 4 

It may naturally be asked why these people have not pro 
tected themselves against this sort of trouble by becomin 
citizens? We do not always realize the hindrances in t 
way of going through this process. A working man finds it 
difficult to take the time from his work for the long waiting i 
the court that is usually required. Migratory workers, li 
these western lumbermen and sailors, are not always ab 
to establish a residence. Again admission to citizenship is 
discretionary with the examining judge. He may set up a 
standard of requirement so difficult that the ordinary work 
ingman cannot meet it. He may also impose requirements that 
will exclude special classes. The record in one of the cases 
now under consideration shows that the alien in question ap- 
plied for first papers but was refused them, one reason stated 
being his membership in the I. W. W. So he is first pre 
vented from becoming a citizen, then ordered deported as an 
alien, for his membership in’ an organization, which, whatever 
its sins, is still permitted to exist under the law. 

Furthermore, the foreigner is not sure of protection as 4 
citizen even after he has obtained citizenship. His certificate 
of naturalization may be annulled and his citizenship can- 
celled through court proceedings, as has actually happened in 
a number of cases. In one of these (U. S. vs. Swelgin, noted 
in the U. S. Immigration Bulletin for July 1, 1918, and com 
mended to officers of the Immigration Service for attention) 
the naturalized citizen was deprived of his citizenship on 
the ground that his certificate of naturalization was procured 
by “fraud and deception,” in that he was not attached to the 
principles of the Constitution of the United States, nor “ well 
disposed to the good order and happiness of the same” nor 
“is he of good moral character” and that he “has been and 
now is a member of the organization known and entitled 
‘ Industrial Workers of the World.’ ” 

Even birth within the country may not always protect a 
man. In one of the thirty-six cases here discussed, the de- 
portee claims that he was born in Cleveland, Ohio. This is 
disputed by the government. The writer would not under- 
take to decide which is right in this instance. But with the 
scope of the law expanding so far as to include aliens regard 
less of length of residence, it is easy to reach a point in the 
dim dark past of a man’s life history where it will be im- 
possible for him to prove birth in this country through our 
imperfect record of natality. ’ 


[3 SEEMS then, that with the present trend of official prac- 
tice and opinion an immigrant cannot in any way make cer- 
tain of establishing himself here with the full rights of a citizen 
to free thought and free speech, or to free association for the 
improvement of his condition. If this movement is furthered _ 
in the interest of “‘ Americanization,” or for the destruction 
of “bolshevism ”’ we may well doubt whether it will secure 
the results intended. Will not this chasing of aliens from pillar 
to post, this suspicion of pernicious designs on their part against 
society, result in producing the very thing we fear—a band of — 
bitter enemies to a community that can so persecute and mis- 
understand them? 

Ex-Supreme Court Justice Hughes has given a much better _ 
recipe for curing political and industrial unrest, when he says - 
that “there is one thing that will disarm the agitator, and 
that'is =<. the demonstration that democracy is not only — 
a name but a way of life,” and that the salvation of a democ- 
racy is “ wherever there is fairness and justice and not a prat- 
ing of fairness and justice.” 


LABOR IN QUEST OF BEAUTY 


PROJECT for opening up educational opportunities 
for working people in New York was launched last 
/- week at a meeting of representatives of the fields of 
Hletters, science and labor. A permanent organization was 
ited, and an executive committee was appointed to carry 
jproject forward. This new organization, to be known as 
+Art, Labor and Science Conference, is a part of a pro- 
fn already initiated by the United Labor Education Com- 
tee—organized nearly a year ago and representing a half 
bn labor organizations with a total membership of 200,- 
which has been laying plans for the most ambitious en- 
Frise yet launched by the workers themselves in the field of 
ation anywhere in the United States. ‘This committee 
j already succeeded in organizing educational classes and 
Nic forums. It has not limited itself to the traditional 
of education but has brought to the people music of the 
| sort, organized a class in art appreciation, and made some 
sress in the direction of making the best in the drama avail- 
- to the working people. In a report last week to the con- 
ince, Chairman J. M. Budish of the United Labor Educa- 
| Committee said that the experience of the various labor 
‘ies represented by the committee had brought them to the 
lusion 


i this educational work cannot limit itself to the needs of in- 
trial control alone; that industrial control of necessity is merely 
Jnase of the greater aspiration to the fullness and beauty of life, 
he independence and manliness of personality and character. 
‘ir more or less successful educational experiments have proven 
hese organizations that educational work, if it is to hope to ac- 
\plish its purpose, must be conducted on a much larger scale than 
| ever attempted, and furthermore it must extend from the field 
industrial control alone to all the variegated phases of life and 
it; that it must become, if it be successful at all, an art, labor 
| science movement. 


Mr. Budish said that during the past season the committee 
| conducted four art, labor and science centers in different 


4 every center there was given a lecture on some phase of social 
mce or art, which in many cases was followed by discussion; a 
cert with the selections made for the purpose of both recreation 
| promotion of the understanding of music; the program was con- 
Hed by educational moving pictures, mostly on travel and natural 
mee. 


‘ese centers had an average attendance of two hundred each 
+k. In addition to the centers, classes were organized in 
glish, history of the labor movement, and in trade problems, 
well as the class in the history and appreciation of art. 
ne of the leading musicians of the city have cooperated in 
anging the musical programs, working through a committee 
which Josef Stransky, conductor of the Philharmonic 
hestra, is chairman. For next year it is planned to have 
eral concerts of the Philharmonic given especially for the 
mbers of organizations represented by the United Labor 
ucation Committee. 


For next year also arrangements have been made for the 
establishment of what is to be known as the Workmen’s 
Theater, in which the committee is to have the cooperation 
of Richard Ordynski, stage director of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, B. Iden Payne, art manager of Frohman’s 
theaters, and Emanuel Reicher, who several years ago pro- 
duced so admirably Hauptmann’s play, The Weavers, at the 


Garden Theater. A new corporation which has already been 


formed, known as the New Jewish Theater, has engaged the 
Garden Theater next year, with Emanuel Reicher as director. 
The committee has made arrangements with the backers of 
this enterprise to have plays selected by the committee given 
both in Yiddish and in English, to which all members affliated 
with the labor education movement will be admitted at a 
moderate and uniform price. 

The committee believes that it has made the right kind of 
a healthy start by organizing this movement from within the 
ranks of the wage-earners themselves. Having established it 
upon this basis it believes the time has come for cooperation 
between the wage-earners and other interests in the community 
that are working in the direction of popular education. ‘The 
cooperation between these elements, Chairman Budish told 
the conference, is now necessary for the carrying on of the 
work, but 
it is still more necessary in order to visualize before the working 
people this coming together of art, labor and science, at first in 
friendly understanding and mutual cooperation, and then with the 
purpose in view to abolish entirely the sharp division between art, 
science and labor, so that the joys of handwork and brain work 
shall be equally accessible and equally wanted by every man and 
woman. f 

The organizations so far represented in the United Labor 
Education Committee are the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, the Fancy Leather Goods Workers’ Union, the Furriers’ 
Union, the Jewelry Workers’ Union, the United Cloth Hat 
and Cap Makers, the United Hebrew Trades, the Women’s 
Trade Union League and the Workmen’s Circle. 


SICKNESS AMONG WORKERS 


HE Health Insurance Commission of Pennsylvania, 

which has been unable to work out a health insurance 

plan in time for submission to the legislature of 1919 
and which suggests that a new and more representative com- 
mission of eleven members be provided, has nevertheless 
reached some conclusions in regard to the extent of sickness 
among employes which are in general harmony with those of 
the Ohio Commission [see the Survey for March 22, p. 895]. 
In Pennsylvania 358,000 employes are at any one time suffer- 
ing from illness; approximately 140,000 from severe, and 
245,000 from slighter illnesses. ‘The average loss of working 
time among wage earners in the state because of sickness is 
at least six days in the year. Death-rates in Pennsylvania 
are higher than for the registration area of the country as a 
whole ; the infant death-rate is highly excessive in many dis- 
tricts. The average cost of medical care for every wage 
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earner’s family is found to be between $30 and $50 per year. 
The state spends over six million dollars every year directly 
for the treatment of sickness; in addition, four millions are 
spent-for the maintenance of institutions for the care of defec- 
tives. | 
The investigations of the Ohio Health and Old Age In- 
surance Commission have made available some interesting in- 
formation, the bearings of which are not limited to pending 
legislation on health insurance, however important they may 
be in securing such legislation. John A. Lapp, who is in 
charge of these investigations, finds, for instance, that out of 
_ a total population in Ohio of about 5,250,000, about 150,000 
are disabled by sickness at all times and that about 3 per cent 
of the 2,300,000 workers are at all times so disabled. ‘The 
following table, indicating the severity of disability from 
sickness, is from the experience of a single large fraternal 
society : 
Of 13,000 members, 2,015 were sick: 

80 for less than 10 days; 

646 from 10 to 20 days; 

424 from 20 to 30 days; 

244 from 30 to 40 days; 

160 from 40 to 50 days; 

104 from 50 to 60 days; 

55 from 60 to 70 days; 

64 from 70 to 80 days; 

145 from 3 to 5 months; 

59 from 5 to 7 months. 


Mr. Lapp analyses as follows the burden which the worker 
is compelled to bear: 


The loss of wages. Almost invariably the pay of the wage- 
earner stops at the hour he quits work. 


The cost of medical care. This may amount to much more than 
the loss of wages. Five’ hundred families in Ohio cities had an 
average expense last year of $41.50. Three of these families had 
no expense, while six had over $300 expense. 


The loss of working power. Not infrequently the earning capacity 
of a worker is partially or totally destroyed, and he is compelled to 
support himself and dependents on his reduced working power, after 
enduring wage loss and the cost of medical care. 


BS, LANDLESS 
Tas tien labor in the mines and logging camps Is 


very bitter against prohibition—not so much on account 

of the ‘ booze’ but because it does away with meeting- 
places where the men may spend their leisure time. At five 
o’clock work is over for the day, and soon after six supper is 
finished. It is yet too early to go to bed, and the men must 
have a place to sit and some recreation.” ‘Thus one of the 
foreign-speaking agents of the California Commission of Im- 
migration and Housing; and the commission in its fourth an- 
nual report, just published, asks what it is to do about it. 
There has been a succession of such problems since the day 
when the commission set out upon its pioneer work in Ameri- 
canization. It started merely with the conviction that the 
problems of the immigrant are not the same as those of the 
native, that they are not simply aggravations but have a pecu- 
liar character of their own. At first it was by no means clear 
against whom or against what specifically the immigrant had 
to be protected. “There was no precedent of procedure to 
follow. Now the commission does know, and the California 
procedure, during the war, had become the model for many 
other states. 

The condition under which migratory laborers in Califor- 
nia live and labor, to judge from this report, still represents 
the greatest evil of all. Behind it looms the land situation; 
for, people still go west with that ancient, ingrained desire for 
an independent livelihood directly from Mother Earth. A 
survey of large land holdings in southern California has just 
been completed from which it appears “that a considerable 
part of tillable land lies idle; that another considerable part 
of it is not devoted to its most beneficial use; that though there 


are many thousands of persons eager to get access to this land, 
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much of it is not for sale under any circumstances, and hat 


yond the productive value and on terms of payment whic 
mean great hazard or ruin to the purchaser.” ‘The hope o 
California as a real eldorado, the commissioners suggest, | 
with a graduated land value tax which would make la 
landholdings unprofitable, and with a rapid extension of the 
colonization work of the Land Settlement Board described in 
the Survey for September 21, 1918. af 


| 4 
UNCLE SAM’S INTERPRETERS 


N May 1 there closed a war activity of the federa 
government. which, curiously enough, had been littl 
known to the general public, although its very objec 
was publicity. This is the Division of Work with the Foreig 
born of the Committee on Public Information. ‘The division 
of which Josephine Roche was director, had ten bureaus de 
voted to different language groups, the Czechoslovak, Jugoslay 
Ukrainian, German, Hungarian, Lithuanian, Russian, Scand 
navian, Polish and Italian, and one bureau, the Foreign Info 
mation Service, for the purpose of interpreting the foreigner 1 
the American press. All these bureaus except the last name 
were in intimate daily association with the foreign langua 
press of the country and had both during the war and si 
been one of the main agencies of the government to acquai 
the foreign-born with the propaganda of the various govern 
ment departments, such as the Food and Fuel Administrations. 
the Department of Agriculture, the Employment Service, th 
Treasury in its issues of Liberty loans and war saving stamp 
and others. When it is remembered that hundreds of tho 
ands of persons were thus reached who, even if they can spea 
English, are often incapable of reading any but their native 
tongue, the magnitude of the service becomes plain. 
But this is only half the story. By making connections 
with leaders of the different foreign groups the bureaus h 
been able time and again to secure information for govern- 
ment departments which these would have had much diffi« 
culty in obtaining in any other way. Recently, for instance, 
the Hungarian Bureau sent out a questionnaire on behalf 
of the Employment Service of the Department of Labor to 
find out how that service functions in relation to the workers 
of Hungarian birth in different industrial centers. Within 
a few days it was possible to answer such questions as these: 
Do the Hungarians take advantage of the service? How 
many of the local offices have Hungarian interpreters? In 
what numbers are the munition factories (this was after the 
armistice) discharging Hungarian employes, men and women? 
Where do the discharged workers apply for work? } 
The foreign language press has cooperated willingly in 
using the material sent out to it and giving it the best places; 
during the war this was an expression of loyalty and of de- 
sire to serve the country which in many cases must have int 
volved real sacrifice and which has not, perhaps, been suf 
ficiently appreciated. A recent issue of a Cleveland foreign- 
language paper had five different articles or items contribute 
by the division, one of them occupying nearly all the front 
page. Since the source of this publicity was always indicated 
a situation had arisen in which the foreign-born had come 
to look upon the division as their natural link with the govern 
ment and to use it more and more directly, without interven- 
tion on the part of the press, as a bureau of information. 
Correspondence with foreign countries, soldiers’ allowances, 
payment for Liberty bonds have always been among the prin- 
cipal subjects concerning which the division has been able tc 
spread enlightenment by direct correspondence. In some cases. 
inquiries in government departments were necessary which, 
without such intervention on his behalf, the foreign-borr 
workman would never have been able to carry through; ane 
the departments themselves, of course, were more than glad 
to have this interpreter to set right misconceptions about theit 
work, to be of service, and to make publicity for them in 
various ways. 
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yncidentally, the division learned a great deal about the 
ivity of the different national groups and was able to help 
‘n considerably. It thus became an Americanization 
jacy of much importance, advising on purchases of books 
e Lithuanians only the other day bought an edition of 
,000 copies of American histories in their own language 
} free distribution through their various organizations), 
Jectures and the like. The demand for lectures on aspects 
jAmerican government and history which has come from 
je groups is so great that the division before its demise be- 
jie certain was considering whether it might not be necessary 
Jit to enter the lecture business itself. 2 

ihe Foreign Information Service, moreover, was acquaint- 
the American press with the contents of the foreign lan- 
ge press insofar as this was of interest. “Thus, articles on 
ibable immigration after the war in that press are some- 
es based on first-hand information from the home country 
ts readers, not easy to obtain elsewhere. Again, the news 
the activities on the part of the different national groups 
jich this service was able to abstract from that press and 
ike available was often of considerable political and social 
jnificance. ‘The German Bureau, for instance, was practi- 
jy the organization also known as the American Friends of 
jrman Democracy and, as such, in intimate touch with 
mericans of German birth. 

'3y watching the mental development of the different groups, 
@xpressed in their newspapers and in the letters directly re- 
fyed, the service was in a position to gauge the effectiveness 
the Americanization work carried on in different centers and 
asionally to discover serious evils in faulty adjustment to 
jierican conditions. of life and labor. For instance, a Hun- 
fian farmer recently wrote from Arkansas complaining that 
der direct incitement of. the school teacher his children, 
f only ones of their nationality in the vicinity, were on that 
fount ill-treated in and out of school hours. Investiga- 
in showed that the man, who was a most loyal and respect- 
fe citizen, had a genuine case and, through intervention of 
| superintendent of education, the matter was satisfactorily 
lusted. Many other cases of the kind could be cited, all 
mg to prove that there is a real need for such an official 
sncy of mediation and that the abandonment of this division 
lich, of course, could not have been maintained apart from 
larger organization to which it belonged, is a serious loss 
the country’s Americanization machinery. 
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| WAR LESSONS IN THRIFT 


NDER this title, the Committee on Finance and Cur- 
rency of the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
ot New York has presented to that body a report which, 
thout going into details of desirable methods of stimulating 
nift, presents strong argument in support of such effort. 
ith the end of the war, it says, not only the movement but 
o the motive for organized saving has largely disappeared, 
d there are signs that even the accumulated savings do not 
ain intact. A pessimistic picture is presented of the present 
ation: ‘‘ Pawn shops and loan brokers who charge in 
ny instances exorbitant rates of interest are making loans 
on many small bonds, numerous speculators are engaged in 
chasing partial payment certificates at a discount, the 
idors of highly speculative stocks are doing an active busi- 
ss exchanging them for Liberty bonds, with promises of 
Ber returns. The savings of thousands of workers, assets 
inestimable value to society if made the foundation of 
ture accumulations in the same hands, are slipping away.” 
It is absolutely essential for social progress, say the authors 
the report, that in the coming years productivity should 
increased by more and better implements, tools and build- 
zs. Neither land nor raw materials are likely to grow 
eaper for some time; and everyone hopes for a higher re- 
urd of labor. Hence, the industrial capital of the nation 
ist be increased. ‘The report does not suggest by what safe- 
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euards the return from that enlarged investment through the 
sacrifice of immediate comfort and pleasure is to be per- 
manently secured for the social groups that are called upon 
to make that sacrifice, but bases its appeal upon the highest _ 
patriotic and humanitarian grounds, pointing out that the 
“construction work which carries the world forward and 
makes it a better world to live in” requires abstention from 
unnecessary luxuries and services at the present time on the 
part of all who claim to be good citizens. 


THE WHITE CRUSADE 


=e HE last official act of the seventh legislature of the 
state of Oklahoma, recently adjourned, was to pass the 
sanatorium bill which had been fostered by the Okla- 
homa Tuberculosis Association. ‘This is Oklahoma’s first of- 
ficial attempt to make a determined fight on the white plague. 
The bill provides for two sanatoria for white persons and 
one sanatorium for Negroes. The appropriation for the 
former institutions is $200,000 and that for the Negro sana- 
torium $50,000. An additional appropriation of $100,000 
was made for maintenance for two years. A Bureau of Tuber- 
culosis is created in the state Department of Health, the head 
to receive an annual salary of $3,000. Every county is author- 


.ized to levy a special tax not exceeding one mill for a tuber-. 


culosis fund from which a large part of the cost of mainte- 
nance of the sanatoria is to be derived. ‘The superintendent 
of each district sanatorium is authorized to establish tuber- 
culosis dispensaries within his district and to employ at least 
one public health nurse on his staff. Thus what is primarily 
a sanitorium bill becomes the beginning of state establish- 
ment of tuberculosis dispensaries and of the employment of 
public health nurses. 


3 KANSAS CHILDREN’S BILLS 
A N informal Children’s Code Committee presented six 


bills for the consideration of the Kansas legislature at 

its last session. ‘Three of them were enacted and three 
failed to pass. The successful measures were the following: 

(1) A bill requiring a license and standard qualifications for a 

maternity hospital and children’s home; . 


(2) <A bill changing the name of the Feebleminded Home at 
Winfield to the state training school; ! 


(3) A bill providing a simplified form of commitment to the 
state Training School for Feebleminded. 


The new procedure for the commitment of the feebleminded 
corresponds to that in use for the insane. It permits the ad- 
judgment of mental defect on the recommendation of two 
qualified physicians or of one physician and one clinical psy- 
chologist, and allows commitment to the state institution with- 
out the consent of parents or guardians. 


Of the three bills which failed to pass, one was the measure 
establishing new “ proceedings in paternity,” as the bill was 
picturesquely called, described by Dr. De Vilbiss in the Sur- 
veY for March 29. While it was treated kindly in the House 
and by the press, the Senate Judiciary Committee did not 
report it out. Friends of the measure have confidence that it 
will become law at the next session. This plan for placing on 
the state the responsibility for identifying the father of a child 
born out of wedlock, rather than leaving it for the mother to 
take action, as most state laws do, has attracted attention in 
various parts of the country. Six states have written to Kansas 
for copies of the bill as a result of the article in the SuRVEY. 
The other unsuccessful measures, of the six sponsored by the 
Children’s Code Committee, were designed to remedy the ex- 
isting discrepancies between the child labor law and the com- 
pulsory education law, and to permit the use of school funds 
for the employment of nurses and doctors and the correction of 
physical defects of school children. 


THE REFUGEE 


The Retreat 


ODDEN by the wine of Fate, 

All day long the shell-worn street 
Drank the blood of mangled feet, 
Tramping vintage grapes of Hate. 


Out through the mists the hordes moved on, 
Out from the shell-wrecked village graves 
With their moaning loads on trembling staves 
They moved in the burnt-out dawn. 


The creaking carts, the lowing: kine, 
The bleating lambkins of the fold, 
Prince and peasant, young and old, 
Moved, weeping, back of the firing line. 


Out of the haze of the burning town, 

Out of the hut of the shell-torn wall 

He trundled his load of sodden earth, 

His broken heart and—that was all 

Of any worth, 

Back toward the sea, where the sun went down. 


VERSES BY HENRY COFFIN FELLOW 
DRAWING FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY ABBY E.UNDERWOOD 


The Return 


ACK to the war-torn, shale-strewn land, 
Back to the sheli-hole, pitted town, 
Back to the blood-soaked, smoking earth, 
Moved through the mists on every hand 
Creaking carts, and trundling pilgrims bending 
low 
Beneath their broken Idols, rare with worth. 


Back through the glow of the morning dawn 
Of the rising sun that shone again 

Upon the skull-lined weeping way, 

Came hordes of pilgrim peasants, on 

To search for earthen grails of men, 
Dreg-stained by the gall of Yesterday. 


The Morrow. 

Back to the heap of shattered stone 

Of his humble hut by the village street, 
To fill the trench in the broken mall, 
To sow and reap where long have grown 
The tares of war, that meet 

His weary coming like a wall 

Of Sorrow. 


A Flame afar. 

He finds awaiting his return 

A fragrant cot from the mountain fir, 
Hewn for him by a Friendly hand, 

A shrine of Hope, where he may burn 
An incense sweeter than the myrrh, 
Borne to him from a foreign land, 
By the Mount of the Morning Star. 


AMERICA OVERSEAS 


National purposes have fallen more and more into the back- 


ground, and the common purpose of enlightened mankind has taken 
their place. 


OR INTERNATIONAL HEALTH CONTROL 


HEN the International Red Cross enters upon the 
" new tasks of world sanitation to be formulated at the 
spective conference in Switzerland, it will have: the 
antage of much valuable experience in that field gathered 
recent years by the International Health Board of the 
tkefeller Foundation. If that experience is any indication 
probable developments, then the international program, 
ever carefully limited to specific problems, is certain to 
and as time goes on. For, whether it was tuberculosis or 
skworm or malaria that gave the first impetus to the board’s 
ivities in any given country, practically in every case these 
re been forced back upon first hygienic principles and a 
ieral public health program. 

Last year, to cite examples, several states of Brazil in co- 
Fetion with the board started upon an energetic campaign 
‘exterminate hookworm. ‘The federal government .of that 
ntry made large appropriations to subsidize these efforts. 
take advantage of this interest and to further a nation- 
de movement, the International Health Board increased its 
itributions and loaned a specialist to make a survey of rural 
alth problems for the whole of Brazil. All this, it now ap- 
ars, has had a splendid, stimulating effect upon the public 
Ith administration of the country. Similarly, a hookworm 
‘vey of Papua and in a district of Queensland led to unex- 
ted developments. Here also, both state and federal 
thorities showed a deep in- 

‘est and enthusiastically en- 

‘ed in cooperation with the 

rd upon a five-year pro- 

of rural sanitary reforms 

which the extermination of 

okworm forms only a part. 

he board has voted a fairly 

ge annual appropriation, de- 

easing by 20 per cent 

inually until at the end of. 
five years all the cost will 

| borne by Australia. 

Perusal of the Rockefeller 

pundation’s balance sheet for 

)18 in itself is an education 

' international philanthropy. 

1 addition to the large sums 

mtributed to the American 

ed Cross and the other 

merican official agencies op- 

ating in Europe, we find 

jaller items in aid of Belgian 

‘ofessors, of the American 

cademy in Rome, of the an- 

1al Foreign Missions Confer- 

ice, and the like. Of a total 

‘just over fifteen million dol- 

rs, over eleven million went 

war work, over two million 

x the China Medical Board © 
id over one million for the 

iternational Health Board. 

1 addition to the hookworm 

ork in Brazil, the board 

so participated in the foun- 
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the Aisne. 


MEDAL OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY OF AGRICULTURE 


Presented to the American Committee for Devastated 
France in recognition of its work in the Department of 
The Minister of Agriculture also has given 
the Cross of Merit of Agriculture to Mrs. A. M. Dike 
and to Miss Anne Morgan, for their aid in the reclamation 
of arable land, the planting of thousands of fruit trees, 
the encouragement of cooperative work in field cultiva- 
tion and other distinctly agricultural as well as purely 
charitable efforts 


WOODROW WILSON.. 


dation of a department of hygiene in connection with the 
Medical Faculty of Sao Paulo, loaning two American scien- 
tists for a period of five years and providing for the same 
period special training for two Brazilian physicians at the Johns 
Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public Health in Baltimore. 
A similar engagement has been entered into with the Oswaldo 
Cruz Institute which has opened a department of pathology. 
Furthermore, to assist the general development of medicine in _ 
South America, the foundation has underwritten for five years 
one half of a special deficit expected to arise from the publi- 
cation of a Spanish edition of the American Medical Journal 
and its distribution in Central and South America. 


IN THE WAKE OF THE WAR 


EF IEUT-COL. HOMER FOLKS, of the American Red 


Cross, after his recent survey of the civilian populations in 
the Veneto in Italy, eastern Macedonia and Serbia, is now pre- 
paring a report on the work among civilians in France and Bel- 
gium and expects to return to the United States in the latter 
part of May. ‘The following extract from his Balkan note- 
book gives an inkling of the wealth of the human material 
which he observed and the seriousness of the message to Amer- 
ica which he will bring back with him. 


SoME IMPRESSIONS OF SALONIKA 


Salonika, which has had a continuous history of two thousand 
years, mostly of fighting and war, is an island of dirt surrounded 
by an ocean of army hospitals. It is unlike anything that ever was 
before or ever can be again. The 
native population is composed 
entirely of foreigners, Spanish 
Jews, Turks and Greeks pre- 
dominating. No two civilians 
are dressed alike, and each cos- 
tume is different from anything 
anyone has ever seen before. 
They vary from a few primeval 
rags to such a brilliant collection 
of fiery colors as is only to be 
found in an old-fashioned flower 
garden. 

The military element of the 
population is made up of soldiers 
from Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Serbia, Greece, Russia, Senegal, 
Madagascar, ‘Tunis, Morocco, 
India, and of the American Red 
Cross. Huge army hospitals, in- 
terminable rows of barracks— 
wonderfully trimmed and orderly 
looking—stretch away as far as 
the eye can see on the Macedon- 
ian plains. Tent colonies house 
Bulgarian prisoners. 

St. Paul visited Salonika in 
A. D. 53 to proclaim the prin- 
ciples of Christianity; and the 
Allied armies visited it in 1916- 
1918 to proclaim the principles of 
justice and human liberty. 

Its official guidebook writer 
says that Salonika was visited by 
the plague once every twenty-five 
years, beginning 1550, and by 
cholera five times since 1830, the 
last time in 1913. 

The anopholes mosquito, fed up 
for centuries on Turks, Greeks 
and Jews, applied himself dili- 
gently to the Allied armies. It 
was chiefly the mosquito that 
built these large hospitals; it was 
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A cartoon illustrating the cooperative effort of American 
social workers and the Chinese people 


the mosquito that filled them with thousands upon thousands of 
Allied soldiers; it was the mosquito that sent thousands upon thou- 
sands home to France and to Britain. 


Salonika is dirty, without any sort of qualification; it smells to 
heaven. A flood would not clean it, and if it did, it would dirty 
itself again within twenty-four hours. Its narrow sidewalks, paved 
with rounded stones and concealing deep holes at irregular intervals, 
make walking a hazardous occupation. If you step from the side- 
walk into the street you are in danger of being run down by the 
innumerable army automobiles, camions and trucks, madly dashing 
hither and thither, and splashing everything and everybody with 
dust or mud. It is always either dust or mud. 


Salonika is a prosperous town. ‘There are plenty of rich people 
here, and they have made plenty of money from the Allied armies. 
Also it seems more callous to human misery than any other town on 
earth. A fire swept a third of the city in August, 1917, leaving 
70,000 people homeless. ‘The British, French and Serbian armies and 
the Greek government provided temporary houses for some of them, 
but thousands (a good informant says 5,000 families) had no- 
where to go and betook themselves to the cellars and sub-cellars 
of the ruined buildings. Many of the buildings were supported by 
huge arches forming the cellar or sub-cellar. The falling debris of 
the burning buildings did not destroy all these arches. By digging 

‘ among the ruins one could often find an opening under one of these 

arches—damp, dark, and lighted only by the hole excavated, Into 
such subterranean holes not only one family but oftentimes a group 
of families found their way. You have to look hard to find them. 
You discover a hole, a couple of feet square, at the edge of the 
‘sidewalk, and peering down into the dark gradually discover that 
it is inhabited. When it rains, water stands several inches deep 
on the floor, until it is laboriously baled out or dries up. 

Some of the buildings date back to the fourth century, and all 
of them have that look. A famous Roman structure, quite intact 
and looking like the Pantheon, was being overhauled and its floors 
excavated by French soldiers. A wonderfully illuminating plan 
of the building, showing the date of construction of its various parts, 
was the work of the Armée Francaise d’Orient, Service Archéologique. 
(When before did an army have an archeological service?) A 
wonderful new city plan has been evolved on modern lines, and 
has been approved by the Greek government. Unfortunately, it 
exists only on paper. Apparently these poor wretches—women, chil- 
dren, the aged, as well as men—must spend another winter in these 

_dug-outs. : 


CHINA CUMFARE? TO NORTH AMERICA 


HORTH ARERICA 
CHINA 409,900.900 199900000 


POPULATION 


AB 
ASSTCIATION BUILDINGS fe 


NORTH AMERICA 590 


CHINA 228 NORTH AMERICA + 807 


JECRETARIED 


CHINA 20,000 


NORTH AMERICA 600.000 


MEMBERSHIP 


MONIT AneticA 


AVERAGE NENPER HIP SHInAa 2200 _ L099 
PER BUILDING 


The membership of the Y. M. C. A. in China per building ts 
more than twice that in the U.S. A. 
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_ China, the association has grown to astonishing proportions. 
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In Salonika old men, barefooted, dressed in pieces of burlap Da 
ing in mid-December, are beasts of burden. One sees them stoop: 
over until they could nearly walk on all fours, carrying inconceiva 
heavy loads over rough sidewalks and streets. The cargoes of 
berless boats that sail the Aegean are unloaded by them. 


In every group of a half-dozen children, one expects to find « 
least one who has lost one or both eyes from trachoma. Pe 
say that only one-fifth the usual number of babies are born in th 
wretched, homeless, refugee community. : =— 
' May some new apostle visit Salonika and write a new epistle { 
the Thessalonians! : 


EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCES IN CHINA _ 


a 


ole HE Chinese Recorder, of Shanghai, in its articles ar 
editorials again and again comes back to the statemey 
that China is passing through a moral crisis the outcome 
which will fundamentally affect the welfare of the who 
world. ‘The East is becoming more attuned to internatio 
i It not only tolerates but welcomes and invites the b 
thought of the West to help in the solution of a great vari 
of political, economic and educational problems. Next 
being in this age a Chinese leader of China, writes Jos 
‘Crowe Garritt, president of the Nanking School of Theolo 
he would wish for nothing better than what he is, a Christ 
interpreter of life to the Chinese people. A broadside of let 1 
from men of large affairs in the Orient has recently been puk 
lished, says the Far Eastern Bureau, which are “ impressive a 
showing that the efforts of missionary groups are regarded bi 
the writers as an important force in that country for its de 
velopment in all ways.”’ And here is a contribution on this s 


ject from Frank B. Lenz, the American secretary of the Y. 
C. A. in Nanchang: 


LEADERSHIP IN THE Y. M. C, A. 


Ninety Americans are supervising a movement in China whiel 
is destined to play a role of first importance in the future socia 
and political relations between. the United States and the Chine 
republic. America’s biggest asset in the Far East today is t 
genuine friendship of the Chinese people. To be an American 
the only introduction one needs to find himself heartily welcome¢ 
by the \highest families of the land. The common people, too, smil 
ingly show their appreciation as soon as they learn that one hail 
from America. The rapid way in which the United States gathered 
herself for a final blow against Prussianism; the spontaneous sue 
cess of the United War Work Campaign in China and the unpreceé 
dented journey of our President through Europe have enhanced tht 
friendship a hundredfold. 


The marvelous growth of the Y. M. C. A. in China during the 
past quarter of a century is a page of history of immense huma 
interest. Unchecked by such great political changes as the downf 
of the Manchu dynasty and the establishment of the republic; bj 
civil war and the selfish aims of ambitious dictators; and by such 
calamities as the enormous floods and the bubonic plague in north 
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Twenty-four years ago one lone American landed in China fo 
the purpose of establishing a Y. M. C. A. on a self-supporting, self 
governing, and self-propagating basis. This man was D. Willard 
Lyon. His slogan was, “Indigenous as soon as possible.” To estab: 
lish a non-money-making organization in a conservative, oriental 
environment is a task that requires tact, patience and courage. A 
glance at the record of the association shows that the task hat 
practically been accomplished. ‘Twenty-four years ago the secre 
tarial staff consisted of one young American without a knowledgt 
of the customs or the language of the country. ‘Today there are 
90 Americans and 230 Chinese employed by the Y. M.’ GC. AvGm 
China. Mr. Lyon organized the first association in a gate housé 
with a handful of students. Today there are 145 student associa 
tions and 27 fully organized and going city associations. And all 
these associations are controlled by the Chinese themselves. The 
foreigner advises and directs, but never initiates a new program 
without the full approval of his board of directors which is always 
Chinese. 


It is a cardinal principle of the Y. M. C. A. to develop leaders 
by placing full responsibility upon young and promising men as 
soon as they show their caliber. The outstanding feature of last 
year’s work was the development of Chinese leadership. In no pre: 
vious year of the association history has there been such a marked 
advance in the leadership and responsibility assumed by the Chinese. 
The most powerful group of men of the Y. M. C. A. in China today 
is the executive of the national committee located at Shanghai. Fif- 
teen years ago only one member of the executive was Chinese; today 
the executive is composed entirely of Chinese. The general secretary 
of the national committee is a brilliant graduate of Harvard, David 
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Yui. The Americans throughout China count it a privilege to 
under the able leadership of this stimulating and lovable 
icter. It would be difficult to find a situation where relation- 
,are happier and where international cooperation is more truly 
jolified. 

/most gratifying feature of the work of the past several years 
een an increase in the number of volunteers who serve on 
sittees, teams, etc., where they perform a great deal of splendid 
‘e, proving that the Chinese are an unselfish people when they 
proper leadership. It has come to be an accepted fact that were 
sociation movement to die out in other parts of the world there 
Mficient “punch” in it in China to insure its rebirth. 


FRENCH ORPHANS 


1 HE post card reproduced on this page is one of several 
hissued by the New York Committee of the Fatherless Chil- 
} of France who will need a very great amount of loving 
to make them into sturdy citizens of world society. The 
‘nittee estimates that about one million of these little ones 
financially unprovided for; its first aim, therefore, is to help 
{ising funds for their support and education. Anyone buy- 
fn card at ten cents has the satisfaction of knowing that he 
Ipporting a child with his mother for one day. Purchase 
Ine card for every day of the year, i. e., a contribution of 
150, entitles one to receive the name and address of a war 
jan and make his welfare a matter of personal concern. In- 
hal and intimate correspondence with these children and 
- mothers is encouraged, not because of the-satisfaction , 
ch it brings to the giver but because of the excellent effect 
th it has been observed to have upon the bereaved French 
her; it is good for her to know that in far-off America 
se is someone who cares whether she succeeds or succumbs 
er effort to bring up her child properly. The chairman of 
‘New York committee is Luisita Leland, 11 West 46 street. 


GENERAL 


7 HETHER.American missionaries in Korea have taken 
Y an active part in the recent uprisings and the political 
yement for liberation which proceeded it is not yet clear. 
tre has, however, been a very strong appeal from leading 
ean residents in China to the American people asking for 
' understanding sympathy to which they consider their 
intrymen entitled. A document transmitted to the Amer- 
h minister contains an appalling picture of the social condi- 
| of the people. Even if the government of Japan were 
evolent, it says, the Koreans are near racial extermination 
ich can be prevented only by powerful intervention from 


bide. 


4 at Lingayen under the presidency of Maud N. Parker, 
American woman who has been active for many years in 
moting and fostering their development. Of this event 
s. Parker writes to the SURVEY: 


the fifty-two clubs of Pangasinan Province, of which I have the 
‘or to be the patroness, sent 162 delegates to this convention. 
these clubs are engaged in saving babies, food production and 
‘+r civic movements. In 1918 I was able to distribute among them 
(20 packets of seeds; we had 2,334 home gardens and 15 club 
dens. We distributed a quantity of health literature and sent 
, 1,500 capsules of quinine. The clubs contributed to the hos- 
| and for the support of the sick and needy. 

Ve have little opportunity in this little corner of the world to 
tthe big world know the conditions and necessities of the peoples 
t make up the ten million population of the Philippine islands. 
pinos and Americans are working together here for the redemp- 
1 of a race that is ambitious to take its place with the other small 
ions in the great world family. No doubt you will hear much in 
‘next few months from the independent mission that has just left 
se shores. Its members can tell you of the work of the women’s 
os if you care to interview them. 


The mission, which was received by Secretary Baker 
‘h an appreciation of American goodwill for its aspiration 
ich most Americans will cordially endorse, has since visited 
ny places and spoken not only of the women’s clubs but also 
‘other activities for the social wellbeing of the islands in 
ich Americans and natives cordially work together. 
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Lieut.-Col. William Endicott, of Boston, has returned from 
London where he has acted as American Red Cross commis- 
sioner for Great Britain since October, 1917. A distinguished 
company, including the Prince of Wales, Lord Lansdowne, 
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_IN YOUR NAME | AM GIVING HAPPINESS TO 
FRENCH SOLDIERS ORPHAN FOR A DAY 
___ FATHERLESS CHILDREN OF FRANCE. Ine A 
Il WEST 46™ St. NEw YORK oe 


Sir Arthur Stanley, Viscount Knutsford, General Goodwin, 
Sir William Goschen and Sir Walter Lawrence, were present 
at a farewell dinner given him by the British Red Cross. The. 
prince, in toasting the guest of honor, paid a generous tribute 
to the help rendered by the American people, more particularly 
a gift made to the British Red Cross in March, 1918, when 
things were not going well in the field. 


The Polish Grey Samaritans, the organization of Polish- 
born women trained in the United States by the Y. W. C. A. 
for reconstruction work in their home country—envied by 
many for their becoming uniforms—have sent a pioneering 
party to Poland to find out what scope and need there is ex- 
actly for such services as the Samaritans are able to render. 
This commission consists of Sarah Lyon, head of the Y. W. 
C. A.’s overseas work in this country during the war, to be 
replaced later by Mary Dingman, now director of the indus- 
trial work of the Y. W. C. A. in France, Mrs. Josefa Kud- 
licka, for twenty years head of the Polish branch of the public 
library in Buffalo, Lois Downs, executive secretary of the In- 
ternational Institute in Pittsburgh and very active in Amer- 
icanization work, and Helen Bridge, a worker specially trained 
in public health activities. 

The members of the organization, who anxiously await the 
report of their emissaries, have undergone training in first 
aid, economics and welfare work. ‘They have been tutored for 
many months, even before the armistice was signed, by special- 
ists in the different branches of knowledge that go into compe- 
tent relief and reconstruction work. 


Demobilization 


Community Service 


The War Camp Community Service has 
placed its forces at the command of the re- 
turning soldiers and, while leaving to the 
public employment bureaus the bulk of 
actual placement work, is engaged in elab- 
orating an efficient service of vocational 
guidance. The need for this has assumed 
an importance quite insufficiently realized 
before the end of the war. When letters 
from France told of the aspirations of the 
men and+the likelihood that large numbers 
of them would not be satisfied to return to 
their former employments, many people at 
home were sceptical and imagined that de- 
mand and supply would soon find their 
natural level; in other words that men with 
ideas too grand in comparison with 
their capacities would: soon shed 
them. 

Now the W. C. C. S. goes on the 
theory that the ambition of the dis- 
charged men is a great social asset 
and that to disregard it and to force 
by economic necessity thousands of 
young men to accept jobs which they 
instinctively feel to be below their 
powers and dignity would be little 
short of crime. Hence the emphasis 
on a painstaking consideration of 
every applicant’s desires and abili- 
ties and study of industrial oppor- 
tunities that might fit his case. 

A danger, realized by the leaders 
of this movement, is that too much 
weight may be attached to immediate 
opportunities, as shown to exist by 
the registration of vacant positions, 
and not enough to the opportunities 


for continuous and _ progressive 
careers. Another element in the 
situation appearing daily more 


clearly is the lack of training facilji- 
ties of a suitable character. It is 
quite possible that before the job of 
demobilization is finished, some big 
steps will have to be taken to give 
returned soldiers of the unskilled and 
semi-skilled ranks entrance into those 
of the skilled in many branches of 
which there is a chronic shortage of 
labor. 

Connected with this educational 
need is the need for more and better 
Opportunities of recreation. It would 
be a national calamity if more of 
the soldiers’ and sailors’ clubs patri- 
otically started by all sorts of or- 
ganizations and by committees 
formed ad hoc were to close their 
doors before the period of readjust- 
ment is over. These clubs, especially 
in the great cities, just now perform 
perhaps an even more useful func- 
tion than they did during the war. 
At their best they are clearing- 
houses of neighborhood and civic 
agencies that can be of help in 
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MISCELLANY 


solving the individual problems of the men. 
With the approaching closing of saloons it 
is believed that a majority of these clubs, 
now open exclusively to men in uniform, 
will be required to meet a crying general 
need to counteract less wholesome, commer- 
cial recreation opportunities. 


Placement 


Injudicious methods of securing work for 
ex-soldiers still continue; and many stories 
are current of men refusing to accept re- 
sponsible work because they can make an 
excellent living by pestering people in the 
streets, offices and restaurants to buy papers, 
buttons or other small articles. A strong 


effort is now under way, however, to relieve 
unemployment and to cut the ground from 
under these demoralizing practices by effi- 
cient organization. 


AFTER THE WAR 


From the cover of selected reading list on peace 
and reconstruction by Margaret L. Pilcher, pub- 


lished by the St. Loms Public Library 


The 


Commerce of ¢ 
United States has taken the initiative int 
formation of a United Council for 
employment, to cooperate with what remai 
of the federal employment service in fin 


Chamber of 


ing work for discharged soldiers. Eley 
great welfare organizations are afhliated 
this council and, at least on paper, have ¢ 
ordinated their efforts; each has been ask 
to contribute $6,500 for the support of ¢ 
joint committee. F 

In New York which, as the point ¢ 
debarkation, is suffering especially from wi 
employment, the Merchants’ Association | 
fathering a local scheme of cooperatic 
under the general auspices of the Unite 
Council. It has formed an Employe 
Council on Soldier Reemployment, five re 
resentatives meeting with five of the welfa 
organizations on a joint executive commit: 
tee. “Drives” for jobs in differen 
trades and industries are plannede 
similar to the drives made for &® 
sale of Liberty bonds. Another ob 
ject is that of retaining New Yo 
positions for New York boys 
hastening the departure of unef 
ployed ex-soldiers from other statem 
who outstay their welcome. 
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Soldiers in Civil Service 


Protests against the tendency ™ 
national, state and municipal depam 
ments of government to give prefer 
ence to ex-soldiers in appointment 
for positions in which trained accon 
plishments are necessary have col 
from many sides. As a matter @ 
fact, the state legislatures seem to B 
more reasonable on this point thai 
might have been anticipated. Bu 
there are a number of flagrant casé 
to the contrary. Congress, for if 
stance, has insisted that in all af 
pointments for the forthcoming cer 


sus absolute preference shall 
given to ex-soldiers. Z 
Commenting on this, Good Go¥ 


ernment, the organ of the Nationa 
Civil Service Reform League, say 
“Did the senators and representé 
tives understand that they were vor 
ing jobs not primarily to the meé 
who beat the Hun, but to the mem 
bers of Commander-in-Chief Vail 
Dyke’s and Comrade New’s mutué 
benefit league? Do they. yet: knot 
that the fight has just started, thet 
are Many more propositions still © 
be fought through Congress? Is i 
generally realized on Capitol hill 
that the sentiment in favor of 
‘army of democracy’ is being used 
as a stalking horse for the special 
interests of those who have just wol} 
in their own words, a great legis 
lative victory? There is nothing @ 
indicate it. We are now warned fi 
this same bulletin that there is t 
be a pension drive and a Jand-grall 
drive in the next Congress. In ordél 


t a hearing, we have no doubt that the 
isd Spanish War Veterans will again 
i behind the ample flag that waved at 
jeau-Thierry.” 


Returned Negro Soldiers 


}recent issue of the Southern Workman, 
forgan of the Hampton Normal and 


4struction representative of the prin- 
3 which that institution and the good 
2 people who support it stand for. To 
gierners that continual preaching of 
‘nce and restraint may sometimes seem 
jtle cold and out of keeping with the 
fard-urging spirit of these times. Thus, 
bishop of ‘Tennessee says: ‘ Funda- 
al rights, so the best white people of 
WSouth believe, must never be interfered 
# except through due process of law,” 
) “Thoughtful colored people must be 
jonaries to members of their race and 
Jain those who are quick to resent and 
" provoke trouble.” 


bert R. Moton, without a trace of 
sism, says he told the Negro soldiers 
“ America is a great laboratory which 
(is using to show the world how men 
} women of different races can succeed 
ether. God has never given any other 
}le such an opportunity as he has given 
white people and black people of 
rica.” Benjamin Franklin Riley, author 
Ine Life of Booker T. Washington, thinks 
7 among American Negroes “there are 
i too many who growl and complain.” 
iroe N. Work, editor of the Negro Year 
ex, summarizes the reconstruction prob- 
« for the South as being: “First, the 
Hling of the problems of demobilization 
fuch a way as to prevent racial friction 
\conflict; second, the maintenance of 
e harmonious relations that have already 
established.” 


Yhat the 300,000 or 400,000 southern 
tro warriors who are now being de- 
Vilized think of their prospects, is diffi- 
} to find out. Professor Work says: 
ae Negro soldiers from the South have 
e into the army from the most remote 
ions. ‘They have seen something of the 
‘Id. They, like their white companions 
rms, are returning with a wider vision 
Nife. On the other hand, they are not 
irning with a spirit of hostility, but they 
| coming to their homes with the desire 
»ecome, as civilians, better and more use- 
‘men and to help promote the welfare of 


ir respective communities.” 


= 


‘his may be so; but conversations with 
wy York colored soldiers who have served 
France clearly indicate that the lesson 
the war for democracy has not been lost 
in them. Again and again these youths 
Ament on the way in which they have 
In treated by French ‘civilians. “We 
e just one great family of brothers and 
ers,’ a Harlem youth declared; “they 
‘not seem to notice any difference in 
Sr.’ Yet, all the men seem glad to be 
‘ne again and, on the surface at. least, to 
ept their social inferiority as a matter 
‘course. What goes on in their minds be- 
ith that surface cheerfulness and docility 
‘one seems to know exactly. 


The New Spirit 


In the Churches 


[he Home Missions Council, a coordinat- 
+ body of the Evangelical home mission 
irds, has issued a bulletin on “ National 
construction: Our Home Task” which 
istrates the practical way in which the 
ders of these churches are going to work 
use their present opportunities for moral 
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and social uplift. Among the tasks in which 
pastors are counseled to participate are 
some new ones that have arisen through the 
war, such as care for returning soldiers and 
mushroom industrial centers, but many 
more as old as the churches themselves. 


There is, for in§tance, the question of 
rural morale in which a sympathetic under- 
standing of the farmer’s problems and the 
ability to inspire small congregations and 
work intensively with individuals plays so 
important a part. There are small knots of 
men in lumber camps and mines, “at least 
two hundred thousand of them cut off from 
permanent settlements which provide the 
usual helps and safeguards of home, school, 
proper amusement and religious privileges.” 
There is the Negro. On topics such as these, 
the pamphlet before us not only gives sound 
advice but distributes a cheering word of 
“heartening assurances” that the labor of 
the past and of the present is indeed bearing 
fruit. 


A community efficiency conference was 
held recently in Augusta, Me., under the au- 
spices of the state Y. M. C. A. and Laymen’s 
Christian Federation in cooperation with 
representatives of the state Board of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, state Board of Trade, 
state Sunday School Christian Civic League, 
state denominational agencies and _ state 
grange. As a result of the conference, a 
working reconstruction program was drawn 
up to deal with questions relating to health 
conditions and the social evil, welfare of in- 
dustrial workers, education, the development 
of municipal government, the natural re- 
sources of the state, and efficiency in rural 
church work. Most of the suggestions for 
activity were towards a more efficient use of 
the material at hand rather than the starting 
of new lines of social endeavor. 


* 8 F 


The Christian Tasks in the New Democ- 
racy by Charles R. Zahniser, of the Pitts- 
burgh Council of Churches, is another 
pamphlet emphasizing the need for the 
church to adapt its work to present-day con- 
ditions and to our sense of solidarity, new 
forms of social control, the rise of labor to 
power and the emergence of women. To 
meet these problems it is necessary, he sug- 
gests, for the church to socialize its ethics, to 
get away from preaching merely personal 
virtues. More attention should be given to 
the human relationships which influence and 
tend to shape character and, most important 
of all, to the cooperation of the Christian 
forces in the community. 
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Interested 
in playgrounds ? 


WALTER CAMP, the Yale 

athletic authority, has 
written a book on the need for 
universalizing athletics based on 
his experience as athletic direct- 
or in the training camps. He 
describes in detail the informal 
games for large and small groups 
that proved most successful in 
the camps. 


ATHLETES ALL 


By WALTER CAMP 
Ecco IMlustrated, $1.50 
“eee: Charles Scribner’sSons 
&” Fifth Avenue, New York 


BLOCK SKETCHES 


0. 

New York City by Clara Byrnes 
Prof. Byrnes has made a study of popuia- 
tion problems and now offers in portfolio 
form four maps of Blocks in typical sec- 
tions. These practical studies will aid stu- 
dents of civic problems of whatever nature 
in any city. $2.75 postpaid. ; 

J. V. B. Subers, Agent, 31 East 2%th Street 
New York City 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home-Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, etc. For teachers, 
social workers, institutional managers, dietitians, 
home-makers, etc. Which? Illustrated 100-page book- 
let, ‘“THE PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,” 
sent on request. 
BULLETINS: Five-Cent Meals, 10c; Food Values, 
10c; Free-Hand Cooking, 10c 
AM.SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 519 W. 69th St, Chicage 


PLAY, A PROFESSION 
WITH A FUTURE 


A five weeks’ training course in organi- 
zation and leadership of girls’ clubs, de- 
signed to train students for all organized 
use of girls’ leisure time, will be given by 
the National League of Women Workers 
fe penises University—May 12 to June 

by * \ 


Recreation for girls is being widely de- 
veloped. Trained leaders are much needed. 
Students completing this course will be 
listed with various placement agencies 
Specializing in social service positions. 

Write for prospectus of the course to 
The National League of Women Workers 


35 East 30th Street, New York 


TOOL OUTFITS AND 
BENCHES 


FOR HOME AND INSTITUTIONAL USE 


We have just issued a special catalog of this line which 
we will send without charge to those interested. 
Please mention Catalog No. 190. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 
Hardware, Tools and Factory Supplies 


New York, Since 1848 


4th Avenue and 13th Street 
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The Federated Churches of Cleveland 
have adopted a comprehensive program of 
social service, the general theme of which is 
Readjustment for World Reconstruction. The 
- work has been entrusted to four committees, 
on Comity, Social Betterment, Civics and 
Church Women. The Comity committee has 
approved a program of Americanization 
formulated by a foreign-speaking pastor 
which contains six points: that every foreign- 
speaking church include English-speaking 
classes in its Sunday school; that pastors con- 
sider it a privilege to become citizens and en- 
courage their congregation to do so; that 
editors of foreign-speaking newspapers be re- 
quested to publish occasionally biographical 
sketches of American statesmen and studies 
in the history of the development of democ- 
_ racy; that all national holidays be fittingly 
observed; that outstanding laymen in Cleve- 
land be asked to visit foreign-speaking 
churches and deliver addresses on principles 
of democracy; that churches organize com- 
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munity conferences for the discussion of so- 
cial conditions and tasks, such as housing, 
labor, charity, poverty and recreational op- 


portunities. 
* * * 


The Brotherhood of St. Andrew in the 
United States has issued a new “statement 
of Christian principles applicable to present 
living conditions ” from which lack of space 
permits the quotation of only a few para- 
graphs: 

“We also believe that we must apply con- 
scientiously and honestly each for himself 
the principles of Christianity in our every- 
day life. When the world does this we be- 
lieve that class distinctions and differences 
will disappear and in their place the con- 
sciousness of the mass will appear; 

“That we will be tolerant of each other’s 
opinions, and questions of free speech and 
free press need no longer be controlled by 
an iron hand; 


Permanent Paying Positions 


Lieut. Henry F. Meyer 
A.S,A., RiM.A,, USA. 


Private Harry H. Frank 
6th Infantry Replacement 


Both Meyer and Frank say they never enjoyed 
any line of work so much, and are glad the oppor- 
tunity came their way. They have had only one 
month’s training and their earnings equal $30 a 


week and up. 


It will pay you to learn about this money-mak- 
ing opportunity as a subscription salesman for 


the ‘ Y ” magazine—ASSOCIATION MEN. 


Let us explain our cash proposition. No obli- 
gation—no investment and no expense to you 
except three cents to mail coupon TO-DAY. 


CHIEF OF SUBSCRIPTION STAFF, Room 1500, 


Association Men, 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago,—Ill. 


Dear Sir: Please show me how to become your representative. 


“That we will not be happy or content 
in ‘spending our income so long as it is 
possible for some to secure the bare ni 
sities of life; . — 

“That labor will be elevated to its prope 
place and be given its just share of ¢ 
profits of production and a proportions 
share in its control and management; 

“That we shall be ashamed to live o 
incomes which we have not earned, witl 
out rendering an equivalent in the performe 
ance of our share of the world’s work; _ 

“That the privileged will voluntar 
give up their undeserved special privile 

“That we will cooperate one with 
other in a spirit of mutual helpfulness, 
not compete to the discredit of our neig 
bors, but will rather vie with each other j 
rendering service to our fellowmen; 

“That we will scrutinize our inves 
ments and not become part owners in @ 
business that is exploiting our fellow cif 
zens, be they men, women or children, am 
whether it be by the non-payment of livir 
wages, maintaining unsanitary or unneq 
sarily dangerous places for work, or en 
ployment of child labor; 4 

“That each one of us will endeavor to d 
his utmost to bring about a Christian sociz 
order, and to that end will give himself 7 
Christ’s name to that form of social servic 
in his respective community best suited | 
his ability and opportunity.” 


In Education 


New vision through the eye-openi 
power of education is the thesis of a chars 
teristic recent article on Reconstruction i 
Education in the Southern Workman, 
organ of Hampton Institute. The appallit 
happenings in the war-torn countries ¢ 
Europe from the point of view of sek 
control, of rapid adaptability to new cont 
tions, of righteousness, have lent new ef 
phasis to the educational reformer’s pé 
sistent warning over here. ‘“‘ Who,” asks_ 
leaflet of the New York Institute for Pub 
Service, “is sure that we are more sane fi 
our indifference than Russia and Hungar 
in their intoxicated abandon?” Our edue 
tional system, it contends, does not prepai 
the youth of the land to face great realitie 
to know the difference ‘“ between bolshevis 
which builds and teaches and_bolshevis 
which tears down and burns and murders 

“Columbia, Yale, Princeton are changif 
their entrance requirements. What the 
staying requirements and leaving requif 
ments are in 1919 is far more important 
democracy. No American degree or certii 
cate, not even a certificate of progres! 
should be given this year to anyone wi 
does not know the minimum essential fad 
about applying social ideals through repr 
sentative government.” : 

In England there has, these last fel 
weeks, been a remarkable revival of populé 
interest in the universities. Arthur Hendet 
son, a former president of the Board 0 
Education, in a lengthy interview with th 
Bradford Observer (April 6) demande 
that exchequer grants to the universities am 
university colleges in England and Wale 
be raised from three and a half to at leas 
five million dollars a year, and he demande 
this as a spokesman of Labor. “A Labe 
government,” he said, “ would not make th 
lamentable mistake of starving educatio 
which was made throughout the whole 0 
the last century and which continues, indeet 
today. It would regard the democratizin| 
of higher education as one of the first plank 
in its program, and would provide th 
financial resources needed to pay increase 
staffs and pay them adequately.” ‘The clas 
barrier between higher and lower educatio 
which is still so strong must be removed. 

In this connection the reader is referred 
to the full provision for facilities reconi 
mended in the seport of the National Indus 


y 


y 
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Conference—the. supplement to this 
of the Survey—for the educational ad- 
vement of unemployed young people. 
lical of the new spirit is an arrangement 
We the other day by an English trade 
\o with one of the newer universities by 
#h some of its members and officials are 
jttend two days a week study courses 
{roblems of modern government and in- 
icy. 4 

‘hile in the United States it appears 
}times as though the school system 
j; becoming less rather than more demo- 
ac, a sub-committee of the English Asso- 
Jon of Education Committees has just 
Je a report recommending cooperation 
the National Union of Teachers on the 
hation of joint standing councils in line 
} the ideas of the Whitley Committee, 


and experience, the principles that 
jld govern conditions of employment, 
$the discussion of questions or organiza- 
* and legislation”; the function to be 
sory. and not executive. 


In Germany 


} is obviously impossible at this time and 
ihe space here available to give a com- 


hhods, however restricted an application 
fiat term be made. A few random bits of 
irmation, however, may be of interest. 
in before the revolution and the assump- 
‘of power by the Socialist party, questions 
ontinued and increased industrial social- 
jon were widely discussed. The choice 
eace commissioners and various other 
nt government appointments would seem 
indicate that in its economic plans and 
sures the government is still cooperating 
1 the more progressive elements of the 
Ssocialist industrial world. 
Socialization 

jhe cooperative movement, closely related 
sade union and Socialist politics, was al- 
{ under the ‘imperial regime en- 
ed with wide powers of administration 
distribution, This movement, according 
{ cable report, will receive added power 
| added impulse from a recommendation 
ae commission on socialization (of which 
fessor Francke, editor of Soziale Praxis, 
| member) to the effect that it be made 
ljinstrument for carrying on many pre- 
sly private enterprises. Of course, this 
] hardly apply to such large-scale enter- 
les as the coal and iron mines which are 
; directly exploited by the state; and 
le is no likelihood that Germany or any 
man state will give up the state owner- 
| and control of railroads. 

) book by Dr. August Jung on concentra- 
of electric power supply (Die staatliche 
itrizitaets-Grossversorgung Deutschland’s ; 
a, 1918) argues in favor of a state 
xopoly of electric power supply and is in 
| with proposals made in various German 
posia on reconstruction published earlier 
he war. The question of increased pro- 
‘ivity as a means of paying for the gi- 
tic cost of the war was taken up by Ger- 
4 economists as early as 1915, and it is 
peeent that even then the argument was 
ngly presented that such increased output 
| possible only with the goodwill of the 
‘kers—hence by means of a _ two-fold 
sess of nationalization of industries and 
cicipation of workers in management. 
rofessor Edgar Jaffe, of the University 
Munich, one of the ablest liberal econom- 
predicted at that time: “‘‘ The future of 
public and semi-public monopoly under- 
ngs will play a part important in an en- 
ly different way from that they took pre- 
isly. With this the question of regulat- 
labor conditions in such enterprises is 
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tdeal with the better utilization of knowl- . 


Zensive account of German reconstruction . 


PROBLEMS OF WAR AND OF 
RECONSTRUCTION | 


A Notable Series of Books Edited by Francis G. Wickware 


A N important series of volumes dealing with the war problems of the United 
States and the problems of reconstruction. Each volume is written by an 
authority in intimate contact with the special phase of war activity that he discusses 
and with full access to original sources. The treatment is at once popular in style 
and sound in fact. Each volume is a complete and consecutive history leading to 
a constructive examination of after-war problems. The completed series will form 
a comprehensive and systematic history of the war effort of the United States. 
Bound attractively in uniform style. 


The Redemption 
of the Disabled 


By GARRARD HARRIS 


The first complete account of the program, now under 
way, by the United States Government, for the restora- 
tion of our war-disabled men to social and economic 
independence and normal civil life. With an introduc- 
tion by Col. Frank Billings, U. S. A., Chief of the 
Division of Physical Reconstruction, office of the Sur- 
. geon-General. JIlus., $2.00 net. 


The Colleges in War Time and After By PARKE R. KOLBE 


Higher education in the United States under war conditions, the Student’s Army Training Corps, etc., 
with an introduction by the U. S. Commissioner of Education. Jllus., $2.00 net. 


The American Air Service By ARTHUR SWEETSER 


A complete and authoritative account of the organization of the great American air army, by a Cap- 
tain in the Service. With an Introduction by Secretary of War Baker. Jilus., $2.50 net. 


Commercial Policy in War Time and After By WILLIAM S. CULBERTSON 
A. constructive study of the new industries, foreign trade and new tariff problems of the United 
States which have come out of the war. $2.50 net. 
nD ae te bimbo SS Ee NS Ce ee at 
Send for a prospectus of the complete series—Problems of War 
and Reconstruction. The following volumes will soon be published 


Government Organization in War Time and After By WILLIAM F. WILLOUGHBY 
War-Time Control of Commerce By LOUIS E. VAN NORMAN 
The Strategy of Minerals Hdited by GEORGE O. SMITH 
Government Insurance in War Time and After By SAMUEL M. LINDSAY 


Other New Appleton Publications 


A new volume in the National Municipal League Series 
outlining in detail the work of handling city govern- 
mental problems through experts in civic and municipal 
welfare rather than through politicians, with valuable 
comparisons with foreign methods in practice. $2.25 
net. 


Experts in City 


Government 
By E. A. Fitzpatrick 


The first book on the labor turnover which treats this 
important question exhaustively as to size, the relative 
importance of its causes, its effect on organization and 
producticn, with practical methods given for reducing 
the turnover. Illus. with Charts. 8v0, $3.00 net. 


The Turnover 
of Factory Labor 


By Sumner H. Slichter 


° In one volume, a complete digest of everything that has 
The American happened of interest to Americans in war, politics, busi- 


Year-Book for 1918 ness, science and art during the greatest year in his- 


tory. An up-to-date reference work indispensable to 
Edited by Francis G. Wickware men and women of affairs. Nearly 900 pages. Fully 
indexed, $3.50 net. 


BELGIUM 


By far the most important book of the 
Twentieth Century—the tragic story of 
the heart of the war by the man whose 
testimony is final—the only American 
whom the Germans permitted to leave 
Belgium with the diaries he had kept 
during the invasion—-the most valuable ~ 
literary work that has grown out of the 
war. 


By BRAND WHITLOCK 


United States Minister to Bel- 
gium—Distinguished Diplomat 
. and Author. 


Two vols., with portraits. 8vo, 
gilt tops, in. a bow, $7.50 net. 


THESE ARE APPLETON BOOKS . . . 2. Applston & Company 


- New York 
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becoming one of the most weighty problem: 


of labor policy for the future. The questio; 

MOBILIZE FOR PEACE! will have to be decided whether the fu 
. growth of a great public organization or ef 
; Swing - into - line for terprise shall represent a colossal machine g 
a living organism... . Fs 
“ After the events of this war it will 
A short time hence, June 1-8, at Atlantic City, the leaders in social work impossible to refuse to the workers aj 
from all parts of the United States and Canada will meet in the forty-sixth whole the right of active participation in de 
annual National Conference of Social Work. termining the conditions of work. Labe 


Several noted leaders from foreign nations will participate, and will lend conditions in the future cannot remain th 
to the discussions that aspect of international concern which is coming to result of a mechanical balance between offe 
characterize social work in America. and demand; but they will in any case hay 
to fulfill certain minimum demands with 7 
gard to wages, hours of labor and relatig 
Tomorrow in-Human Service of labor to management.” 

eN\ There are also prophets in Germany, asi 

ork: other countries, who do see that all the 

Zi new conditions—cheaper power, national: 
tion, democratic control—must have a 
found effect on the nature of industrial 
terprise itself. Clarence W. Barron, in 
new book on War Finance (Hou 
Mifflin Co., 368 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 9 
the Survey $1.60) reports a conversatio 
which he had in Switzerland with Dr. Muel 
Let this same week, June 1-8, be for public spirited citizens everywhere a lon, formerly of the Krupp works, “the on 
period of discussion of topics affecting community well-being, taken largely from man who came out of Germany with ft 

' the program of the National Conference, especially through— declaration that the salvation of German 
EDITORIALS lay in her defeat,’ who explained to hi 
DESCRIPTIVE ARTICLES ON LocAL SocraL PROBLEMS that the future needs of the country, ne 


HicH ScHooL DEBATES AND Essays P sj 
SS ; least the need of agriculture for a larg 


WomANn’s CLuRB Programs labor supply, demanded smaller units of ig 
Stupy CIRcLes dustry, smaller factories and the better liy- 
Crvic BoprEs ing conditions made possible by decentralizg 
Librarians may do their part by featuring on their open shelves the literature tion. ‘This, of course, is an old story, but i 

of practical social work. is rather remarkable that at this time of fe 
To all persons interested, copies of the program will be sent free, and per- construction it should re-echo from the cout 
sonal replies will be made to requests for suggestions. try where, in all likelihood, industria 
Wddress changes will be most thorough. ; 


& Unemplo fc 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK ee a eke, Berea Tideneell 


315 Plymouth Court, Chicago Copenhagen, there were a million unem 
ployed in Germany in February, one-fourt 
of them in Berlin. This paper, which i 
usually well informed, predicts that unem 
ployment will continue and increase unt 
raw materials are furnished in sufficien 
quantities to permit of the reopening of in 

dustrial establishments. j 
Medart Medal Tests for In the meantime, the blockade has alread 
in part been lifted from the occupied area 
Playground Contests but according to recent reports, the con 

fusion, commercially and financially, i 
: such that even if all the necessary raw mate 
A more general use of public playgrounds tial could be purchased, there would stil 


better community life! 


; ; oe ss be no likelihood for a long time to come @ 

is stimulated by competitive games and ath industrial» activilye? ont. anyihir can 

letic contests. They do as much toward hold- pre-war basis. 
* * 


ing the interest of children in playground | To‘ abate “ubemplovincet wy thea 
activities as swings, slides and see-saws. A trades, the Minister of Labor Bauer has dé 
keener interest can be developed in these manded an appropriation from the nation 


’ : convention at Weimar for the purpose ¢ 
games and athletic events by awarding medals making available credits for non-commer 


: \ } cial housing and garden city projects. Onl} 
for efficiency and prowess. where such enterprises are financed in pal 
sen by the local authorities may the nationa 

MEDART MEDALS, of gold, silver and credit be given under his scheme. Anothei 
bronze, can be awarded to children using condition is that it is to be used only fo 


the construction of two and three-story, ié 
chiefly one-family houses, and that provisio 


MEDART playground equipment, and we 
have prepared a set of tests which will answer is to be made especially for large families 


In Prussia, the local authorities contribut 


general requirements or which can be modified to meet any special one-fourth to the capitalization of sud 


sanaition: modern housing developments; the proposal 
é is that the nation should loan up to oné 
WRITE FOR CATALOG “ W.” It tells all about the Medart Medal half. 


Part of the legislative proposal is that th 
Ministry of Labor should establish a bureatl 
of housing and land settlement. Whether 


ed, it h ‘ fine 
FRED MEDART MEF G. CO. ae fila Spada as not been possible to fin 


Manufacturers of * * # 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS, GYMNASIUM APPARATUS teen (he. eeaesa CoO kms an 


political situation in Germany reports are 
STEEL LOCKERS conflicting. The British War Department 
Potomac and DeKalb Streets St. Louis, Mo. has just. published a report by some of its 
officers (Cmd. 52, 94 pp.) covering observa 
tions from December to March which cons 


System. It also lists a complete line of playground apparatus. It will 
be mailed upon request to persons interested in playground work. 


much detail. The most recent as well 
he earlier statements are extremely de- 
ping; and this in such admirably gov- 
id cities as Frankfurt as well as in 
‘srs torn with civil strife. 


Jottings 

fre American Library Association 
}rary of Congress, Washington, D. C.) 
jcompiled a Reconstruction Hospital List, 
jaining a very complete list of books on 
fects taught in reconstruction hospitals. 
(; bibliography illustrates the remark- 
range of the reeducation program for 
bled soldiers, since it covers one hun- 
| and fifty subjects. On each trade and 
|pation the best American books are 
id which are neither too elementary or 
@ specialized for vocational purposes. 
-ness, agriculture, all branches of en- 
Hering, civics, English, handicraft, etc., 
1 are represented. Many of these books 
# now in the A. L. A. libraries in recon- 
ction hospitals, and all are available to 
Psent to the hospital librarian to fill 


Sf 
i 


xe * 


he commonwealth government of Aus- 
ia has appropriated $2,500,000 for use 
— local governing bodies throughout 
htralia on works which will give imme- 
-e employment to returned soldiers. 
mier Holman, in a speech on March 16, 
1 the government intended to introduce 
islation “compelling” employers to  re- 
‘ate returned soldiers. After all the 
Yparations made it seems that only eight 
tusand soldiers are to be settled on farm 
ds while tens of thousands of men are 
joloyed on public works. : 

i] x # ® 

| Readjustment, a Cross-Section of the 
it Considered Literature and Discussions ” 

the name of a pamphlet issued by the 
tional Association of Manufacturers (30 
urch street, New York). It contains a 
ja for a system of voluntary arbitration 
ween employers and employed based 
pn the English system of commercial arbi- 


* * #* 


f ‘ shortcomings—considering 
| early expectations concerning the possible 


‘se has rendered a algabie service in 
iking available the results of its Recon- 
luction Research Division which through a 
Id service represented in 184,000 state, 
inty and community organizations has 
me into close touch with every reconstruc- 
fn activity in the country and which main- 
Ins an elaborate news service available to 
ivernment departments and other public 
(dies. 

Under the direction of Herbert N. Shen- 
, chief of the division, ‘a review of recon- 
huction activities in foreign countries has 
cently been compiled which contains, in 
tracts from and digests of articles in off- 
al and private periodicals, a summary of 
‘ovements for social and industrial read- 
stment, with the emphasis on the latter. 

* * ® 


\The British War Office, in addition to oc- 
sional reports by its officers charged with 
quiry into social and economic conditions 
) Germany and Russia, is issuing fort- 
ghtly a “reconstruction supplement to the 
sview of the foreign press” which can be 
ytained at sixpence each from H. M. Sta- 
onery Office, London. The contents are 
mmposed for the most part of extracts and 
anslations from the most reliable foreign 
yurces. 


* 8 
The Municipal Aft Society of New York 
as issued a bulletin on war memorials 
thich,, on the assumption that most com- 


[Continued on page 214] 
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It Is an Affair of Honor 


To win the war—to win it six 
months earlier than anybody 
believed possible—we incurred 
debts for so many tons of steel 
and so many pounds of beans, so 

many feet of timber and so many 

yards of cloth, so many horses 
and so many mules, so many 
blankets and so many shoes. 


Some of all this was used be- 
fore November eleventh, some 


of it was not. 


Some of it was 


paid for by the preceding Lib- 
erty Loans, some billions of dol- 


lars’ worth was not. 


Some of 


it will continue to be used for 
months to come—all of it, be- 
cause it was ready for use, helped 
win the war six months sooner 
and saved one hundred thousand 


American lives. 


And all of it 


must be paid for according to 


contract. 


honor. 


Of course we 
shall pay. 


It is only a 
question of how 
many each of us 
can buy. 


Settle that 
question 
now! 


Hlorence Nightingale School for 


Backward Children 


Boarding and day pupils 


238th St. and Riverdale Ave., New York City 
Phone Kingsbridge 316 


SUMMER SCHOOL AND CAMP 
KATONAH, N. Y, 


Correspondence Invited 
RUDOLPH S. FRIED, Principal 


These are debts of 


This space contributed by 


The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


GOVERNMENT LOAN ORGANIZATION 
Second Federal 
LIBERTY LOAN COMMITTEE 
120 Broadway - - - 


Reserve District 


New York 


FILE YOUR CORRESPONDENCE 
IN BOOK 
FORM 


Extra Strong 
heavy board 
cover, 11x814 


25c 
“CADO” Clip oF ile = 


(No. 214) (With bet Clip Inside) 
Simple, handy, and most practical way to file all 
papers. Holds sheets firmly. Permits of instant 
insertion or (removal. Opens and closes easily. 
CUSHMAN!& DENISON MFG. CO. 
2429 West 28d] Street New York 


& 
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SPECIAL SUMMER SESSIONS 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, PUBLIC AFFAIRS, HEALTH, PRISON REFORM, EDUCATION 


un 


ns ple 
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QUIDOUEOUSOUOUYUSYOUSEASO AS 


THE TRAINING CouRSE for FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


UE a 


i 
es 


- : , HN 
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SOCIAL and CIVIC WORK in the | IN NEW PLACES a 
: : 2 
2 UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 3 a 
E announces its j Learn how to serve E 
: Second Social Service Plattsburg los CROSS HOAEH SHI RIE AEN eT eee et 
= Minneapolis, June 23 to August 1 = R a 
= Courses on sociology, economics, the great basic modern = ‘ 2 
= social welfare and reform movements, rural sociology and = For training of Executive Secretaries 32 
= rural social work, hospital social service and Red Cross 3 ec Seon =I 
= Home Service. Special three-weeks institutes: 2 for Home Service Sections. Et 
= I. Child Welfare, by Hastings H. Hart, LL.D., of the Russell = : Pt sek aa 
3 Sage Foundation, New York City, June 23 to July 12. 2 Summer Sessions in twenty training 2. 
= II. Social Case Work, by Miss Amelia Sears, Assistant Secre- = : aa 
E | tary of the United Charities of Chicago, July 14 to August 1. 2 centers. Six to twelve weeks course, = 
= 1II, Community Organization and Community Centers, by Mr. =| full time = 
= John Collier of the League for Constructive Immigration Legis- = P 2. 
= lation, New York City, July 14 to August 1. 2 she = | 
5 Other notable specialists in related fields. 2 Some chapters willing to pay training a 
2 Remarkable recreational opportunities. 3 expenses of Home Service Secretary. EL 
= For bulletins and details write either =| it 
2 Lotus D. CorrMan, Director of the Summer Session 2 3) 
Sa or 2 For fuller information, address 2 
2 ARTHUR J. Topp, Director of the Training Course for = 3 
= Social and Civic Work = J. BYRON DEACON 2 
A UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA : Acting Director General of Civilian Relief - 
= Minneapolis = American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. =I 
BEL O I ap 2 Six Weeks’ Summer Session z 
: is becoming known among its The New York School Ee 
2 friends as a College with a: of Social Work 2 
: Community Consciousness. 
= Summer Course this year, = (FORMERLY SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 
2 fone Sota ust 9. College | July 7—August 15 
2 nN Cc ] ) e 2 +} 3 s is br ; 
E ae “Ge bull Train BeyoniS 2 Curriculum. Courses including practi- 
2 rite for bulletin. E cal work in: Case Work, ‘“ Home 
2 pase : ees) Service,’ Industry, Community 
- Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. Z Work, Record Keeping, Statistics, 
Z 3 Child Welfare, Psychiatry. Spe- 
2 NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY e cial Conferences for social work- 
= COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS = ers of experience. 
2 ee ee ea 2 Residence and Restaurant: Students 
re ate ota s Club House at 11 Gramercy Park. 
= Courses in Sociology, Economics, History, Literature, Lan- | ais z § 
= guages, Sciences, Psychology, Education. Special rates to = Tuition Fee: $25. Total cost, including 
2 teachers. = iving: 
I Swen oe For further information address = living: about $100. ; 
= THE REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY HALL =| For full information address Porter R. Lee 
3 Evanston, Mlinois 208 Room 903, 105 East 22nd St. 
: Sehr haar rrr reno or or eg ca 
HAUTE TEMA TaOPT 
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SPECIAL SUMMER SESSIONS | 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, PUBLIC AFFAIRS, HEALTH, PRISON REFORM, EDUCATION 


MMMM 
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SMITH COLLEGE TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Graduate professional courses in: PSYCHIATRIC 
SOCIAL WORK, MEDICAL . SOCIAL ~ WORK, 
COMMUNITY SERVICE, and summer course in 
CHILD WELFARE. 


Calendar, 1919-1920 


SUMMER SESSION, eight weeks, July 7-August 30. Study 
and clinical observation at Northampton, Mass, 

PRACTICAL PERIOD, nine months, Sept. 1, 1919-July 3, 
1920. Practice work with hospitals, social agencies and settle- 
ments in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, under 
supervision with group conferences. 

SECOND SUMMER SESSION, eight weeks, July 5-August 28, 
1920, Advanced study at Northampton, Mass, 

Training courses of thirteen months open to college graduates. 

Social workers and teachers are admitted to summer session 
courses. 


_ THE CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS 
AND PHILANTHROPY 
An “All Summer” Summer Session 


June 16- August 29 


First Term, June 16—July 23 
Second Term, July 24—August 29 


New students admitted at the beginning of each term 


Catalogue mailed on application to 


DIRECTOR, F. STUART CHAPIN 


Smith College Training School for Social Work 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


General Course for Social Workers 
| 
Special Course in Industrial Service 


Special Recreation Course with Technical Classes at 
Hull-House 


Special Courses for Public Health Nurses 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIROU- 
LATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, of the Survny, published weekly at New York, 
N. Y., for April 1, 1919. 


State of New York, County of New York, ss. Before me, a com- 
missioner of deeds in and for the state and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Arthur P. Kellogg, who, haying been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that. he is the secretary of the Survey Associates, 
Inc., publishers of the SuRvny, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc:, of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


_i. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher, Survey Associates, Inc., 
112 East 19th St., New York city; editor, Paul U. Kellogg, 112 East 
19th St., New York city; managing editor, Arthur I’, Kellogg, 112 
Bast 19th St., New York city; business manager, none. 


For information, address the Dean, 2559 Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 


= 
=| 
=| 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
=| 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
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THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


BOSTON, MASS. 


A Department of Simmons College 


2. That the owners are (give names and addresses of individual 
owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock): Survey Associates, Inc., a non-commercial corpora- 
tion under the laws of the state of New York with over 1,000 members. 
It has no stocks or bonds. President, Robert W. de Forest, 30 Broad 
St., New York city; vice-president, John M. Glenn, 180 East 22nd St., 
New York city; treasurer, Charles D. Norton, 2 Wall St., New York 
city; secretary, Arthur P, Kellogg, 112 East 19th St., New York city. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
RORISAEES, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 

one, 


MMMM 
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THE ONE-YEAR PROGRAMME BEGINS 


SEPTEMBER (15th 


Class and practice work, correlated 


Preparation for social work— 


LLLLDLENOULDUUDNUULOLOULSLNESSO000000000000002000000 94000 000000Q000000Q00000000GU000 YSQQODONONANQUGSOQOOQOUGQOQQOGOOQOGQOQOSEQOQ00Q0Q00QQ40400Q0 0000400000000 00 0044000000000 0 00000000000 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing afliant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


with families; 

for children; 

with the sick or handicapped; 
through neighborhood and community; 
in industry; 

in research. 
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_ 5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publica- 3 
A SECOND OR ADVANCED YEAR PROGRAMME. IN Bee reigeek speietpited, cust the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- = 
scribers during the six months preceding the date shown aboye is —. = 
MEDICAL-SOCIAL SERVICE AND NEIGHBORHOOD (This information is required from daily publications only.) [Signed] = 
WORK BEGINS SEPTEMBER 15th Arthur P. Kellogg, Sec’y, Survey Associates, Inc. = 
& Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of March, 1919. = 
ateet se tet Commissioner of Deeds, City of New York, = 
> residing in New York t gister 20052, 1 issi pires 5 
Address the Director, 18 Somerset St., Boston April 38, 1920) ounty, register 20052. My commission expires = 
= 2 
Stim MM 3 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per agate line; fourteen lines to 
the inch. — 

“Want ” advertisements under the various 
headings ‘‘ Situations Wanted,” ‘‘ Workers 
Wanted,” etc., five cents each word or initial, 
iacluding the address, for each insertion. Ad- 
dress Advertising Department, The Survey, 
112 East 19th St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED—Capable woman to live in 
-Settlement and be employed as _ stenog- 
rapher and office secretary to Head Resi- 
dent. Address 3128 Survey. 


WANTED—Assistant to the Superin- 
tendent of a small home for babies. Appli- 
cant should be in good physical condition, 
capable and responsible, with experience in 
the care of babies. Good references re- 
quired. Address 3144 Survey. 


WANTED—Experienced young man as 
Director of Boys’ and Men’s Work in a 
large Settlement, not in New York. Ad- 
dress, giving full details, 3127 Survey. 


NEIGHBORHOOD WORKER wanted 
in Jewish Settlement in New York City. 
One with nursing experience eminently de- 
sired. Answer X, 254 West 103rd Street, 
New York City. 


WANTED for College Settlement Handi- 
craft Shop, Directress skilled in Italian 
Needle and Lace Work. Address 313 South 
10th Street, Philadelphia: 

3 ee eee ee a 

YOUNG WOMAN as-Exccutive Secre- 

‘tary wanted immediately for Girls’ Work. 
Communicant Episcopal Church—Organ- 
izer, Speaker. Write state experience. 
Address 3143 SuRVEY. 

NA ———————————————— 

WANTED, visiting nurse, Spanish- 
speaking preferred. Write Associated 
Charities, El Paso, Texas. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED by young woman 
with executive ability to devise and organ- 
ize business department, assistant treas- 
urer, correspondence, or secretarial work. 
Address 3139 SurRvEY. 


EXECUTIVE—Experienced in family 
case work, social center, boys’ welfare, em- 
ployment, Americanization and research, 
invites correspondence. Address 3145 Sur- 
VEY. 

RE A A is as a 

NOTE: Social worker of extensive ex- 
perience is ready to offer his services to an 
organization with ideas. Write. Address 
3147 SuRVEY. 


MAN, JEWISH — All-round training 
and experience, desires connection in New 
York City. Address 3146 Survey. 
Ss ar ee ee 

EXPERIENCED INVESTIGATOR, or- 
ganizer, executive, editor, publicist. Thor- 
ough, training, excellent references. Ad- 
dress 3148 SurRvEY. 


POSITION IN SOCIAL WORK.— 
Young woman trained in School for Social 
Workers, A.M. Degree in Sociology. Five 
years’ executive experience, including wel- 
fare work, special investigation and Home 
Service. Free to accept position. Address 
3141. SurRvVEY. 


PITRE SURVEY F ORBIIAY oA non 9 . - 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


HOME SERVICE GRADUATE, six 
months executive secretary large city chap- 
ter, desires Eastern position, any type so- 
cial work, after June lst. Survey, Box 
3142. 


CAMP MAN, club worker, playground 
principal, tutor and physical trainer; Uni- 
versity and Normal School graduate; re- 
leased from Army. Address Survey 3150. 


EXPERIENCED in case work, organiz- 
ing, administration, campaigning, research ; 
available for general social agency, or for 
specialized ‘work in charities, recreations, 
investigation and research; Americaniza- 
tion, social centers, boys’ work, employees’ 
welfare, etc. Address 3149 Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CAMP ALLEGRO. A happy, healthy, 
wholesome vacation. $250 per season. 
Send for booklet. L. J. Liebow, 1032 New 
York Avenue, Brooklyn. 
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munities will want something more than a 
purely utilitarian structure to commemorate 
its part in the victory, discusses and_ illus- 
trates the best examples for possible solu- 
tions of particular problems of site, com- 
bination of purposes, etc. This publication 
may be recommended to a writer in the 
Canadian Municipal Journal who suggests 
that a number of cities and towns. cooperate 
in securing the services of a “real” sculptor 
to design a “really artistic figure” of a 
soldier for reproduction in bronze and erec- 
tion in each of them. Happily, this advice 
is not likely to be followed; several of 
Canada’s largest cities have decided to co- 
operate with the Ottawa Horticultural So- 
ciety and the Ottawa Playground Associa- 
tion in laying out parks and playgrounds as 
peace memorials—to be dedicated to summer 
and winter sports and to the holding of an- 
nual peace celebrations. 


* * * 


The French Ministerium of Public In- 
struction and the Fine Arts has established 
a library and museum of the war for the 
purpose of collecting French and foreign 
material bearing upon the war and the life 


‘of the peoples during the war. It is in- 


tended to serve two ends—that of a com- 
plete documentation for scientific investiga- 
tion and that of popular patriotic inspiration. 
The director has written to the SURVEY ask- 
ing for American contributions, more par- 
ticularly American publications, bearing 
upon the history of the war, the war issues 
and other relevant subjects which readers 
able to furnish them are asked to address to 
the Bibliothéque et Musée de la Guerre at 
39 rue du Colisée, Paris. 


a en 


The British Labor Party has vigorously 
protested against the wholesale auctioning 
off by the government of its war factories. 
It appears that there is a great deal of con- 
troversy on this matter within the govern- 
ment itself, and no department will accept 
responsibility either for the sale of these 
plants or for their retention and administra- 
tion. Trade unionists are anxious to have 
these plants retained as a club to swing over 
private employers who, they think, might be 
forced to keep down prices to consumers if 
threatened with the pstential competition of 
the state. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS : 


Listings fifty cents @ line, four weekly im 
tions: copy unchanged throughout the mont 
Order pamphlets from publishers 


TRANSACTIONS OF THH First NATIONAL 
OPHPRATIVH CONVENTION. 300 : 
Published by The Cooperative League 


America, 2 West 13th St., New York, 


TOWARD THE NEW EDUCATION. The case agai 
autocracy in our public schools. 164 pp. 3 
cents. ‘Teachers’ Union of the City of Ne 
York, 70 Fifth avenne, New York city. © 


WORKSHOP COMMITTHSS. Suggested Nneg 
development. By C. G. Renold. Reprii 
from the Survey for October 5, 1918. 
vey Associates, Inc., 112 Hast 19 St., N 
York City. 5 cts, 


for VALUE KeceiveD. A Discussion of Ind 
trial Pensions. John A. Fitch. I 
from the Survey. 5 cts. 


“ CHILDRENN’S H®WALTH Story NUMBoR” 
“THM CRUSADER.” Original stories teach 
health and hygiene. fT ive cents a @ 
Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Associat 
Milwaukee, . 


INDUSL£RIAL COUNCIL PLAN IN GkoAT BREDA 
Reprints of the Reports of the Whitley 
mittee and Related Documents, together 
Report on Operation of Works Committe 
First complete and convenient presentaff 
of these important documents, 


How rH GOVERNMBNT HANDLED ITs IA 
PROBLEM DURING THH WAR. Handbook 
Federal War Labor Agencies. Condeni 
account of organization, function and f 
sonnel, with excerpts from basic documef 
25c. each, postage 4c. additional. 10 copie 
$2.00. Bureau of Industrial Research, 4 
West 23rd St., New York. ; 


CAPITALISM IS IN VIOLATION oF CONSTH 
TIONAL LAw. Its Destruction by Law, | 
Only Hope of Peaceful Reconstruction. If 
postpaid. M. Franklin, 28 Davenport, E 
troit, Mich. 


You SHOULD KNow AxBour CREDIT UNIONS. 
manual furnished gratis upon request. a 
sachusetts Credit Union Association, 
‘Devonshire St., Boston, 


PERIODICALS 


Vifity cents a line per month, four weekly t 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the mon 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; DI 
ished by Tke National Committee for Ment 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. 


Public Health Nurse; monthly ; $2 a year} pt 
Hshed by National Organization for Publ 
Health Nursing, 156 Wifth Ave., New Yor 


Hospital Social Service Quarterly; $1.50 
year; published by Hospital Social Servi 
Association, 405 Lexington Ave., New Yo 

India’s Freedom in American Courts, P 
lished by Friends of Freedom for Ine 
7 Wast 15th St. New York City. 12 pag 
Price 10 cents. (This pamphlet gives af 
account of the cases against Hindu politt 
prisoners and refugees awaiting trial in @ 
American courts.) 


MICHIGAN STAYS DRY _ 


After a year’s trial of state prohi-— 
bition, Michigan has voted on a 
referendum measure which proposed — 
to permit the sale of beer, wine and 
cider—in a word, to reopen the 
saloon. The result was an over- 
whelming majority for the prohi- 
bitionists. ! 

Detroit, the largest dry city, and 
an industrial city of mixed popula-— 
tion, has had some experience of 
prime interest to the large eastern 
cities. The almshouses, men’s lodg- — 
ings and other social agencies testify 
as to what that experience has been. — 


A discussion of it is announced for 


THE SURVEY NEXT WEEK 


: 
Home and Institutional Economics 


FOR OUR READERS INTERESTED IN HOME ECONOMICS, 
INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT. 


HOME MAKING AND 


| Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 
KITCHEN UTENSILS 


Cutlery, China, Glassware 


{WOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 


jashes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
i Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


} METAL LINED, GLASS LINED 
; ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 
i SANITARY, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL, 


New York 


ith St. and Sixth Ave. 


Drawing Inks 


Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 

Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks 
and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from corro- 

sive and ill-smelling inksand adhe- 

sives and adopt the Higgins’ Inks 

and Adhesives. They will be a 

revelation to you, they are so 
H sweet, clean, well put up, and 
Zi withal so efficient. 


AT DEALERS 
AS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 
, Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


vey Mail Order Book Service 


‘For the benefit of our 
-aders we maintain a mail 
‘der book department. 

Books reviewed or adver- 
sed in our columns may be 
-dered with the assurance 
* as prompt delivery as 
ostal facilities permit. 


THE SURVEY 
[2 E. 19th St. New York 
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[ADVERTISEMENT] 


Essential to Health and 
Comfort 


Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness of 
the Mattress. ; 


No. good housekeeper considers her bed rightly 
equipped without Mattress Protectors. 


A sheetin itself cannot properly protect the Mattress. 


During sleeping hours the body in complete repose 
throws off waste tissues and gases, much of which 
penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress 
if not properly protected. 


Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made from pure 
white wadding incased in bleached white muslin 
easily washed whenever necessary. 


Dry out light and fluffy as 
Insist on seeing our 
trade mark and name 
} —Excelsior Quilted 
Mattress Protector—on 
each Protector. 


new. 


They protect yourMattress 


from all impurities and 


lengthen its life. 


A sing!e trial will convince. 


**None genuine without 
Trade Mark’”’ 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Co. 
15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Dry Goods 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 
484 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies 

HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER&CO. 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St.; New York 
EE EEE RN a eee oe ete Sg = 


Groceries 
SEEMAN BROS. 
Hudson and North Moore Sts., NewYork 


Electric Clock Systems 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Ine. 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


THBP WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Information for Expectant 


Mothers 


~ is the title of a new Metropolitan Life 
booklet. 


It gives briefly and clearly the needed 
information as to preparation, diet, 
exercise, clothing, etc. and many 
useful hints about the care of the 
baby. A limited number of copies 
for free distribution to readers of the 
Survey. 


WELFARE DIVISION 


Please Metropolitan Life InsuranceCo. 


copy 1 Madison Avenue, New York 
the booklet, 


In f ormation 
for Expectant 
Mothers, ad- 
vertised in the 
Survey. 


Welfare Division, 


Metropolitan Life: Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Avenue New York 
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Report of the 
: Provisional Joint Committee 
| of the British 


Industrial Conference 


Unanimously Adopted April 4 


AAY 3, 1919—PRICE 25 CENTS 112 EAST 19th STREET, NEW YORK 


_ controlled associations. 
posals on unemployment which are on the familiar lines and 


the other 


Industry in the Public Service 


HE document here reprinted has created a profound 
impression throughout the British Isles. It is re- 
garded by many as one of the two most important 
events since the armistice, industrially speaking— 
being the report of the coal commission—and as a 
token that “ reconstruction,” “a new day,” “a better social 
order ” after all are not mere phrases soon to be forgotten but 
are likely to loom large among the historical realities of the 
race. For, this report is signed on behalf of the most repre- 
sentative and influential conference of employers and labor 


leaders ever convened; it is unanimous, and it is what the 


prime minister counselled the working classes of England to 
be some time ago—audacious. 

The report of the Provisional Joint Committee adopted by 
the conference on April 4, recommends the universal legal 
determination and enforcement of minimum wage scales with 
continuation of the present temporary arrangement for regu- 
lating wages for another half-year. The 48-hour working 
week is to be made compulsory upon all industries except for 
variations by mutual agreement of representative employers’ 
and employes’ organizations. “Trade union recognition is to 
be made obligatory upon employers; and both employers and 
employed are to be bound by their respective, democratically 
We omit specific mention of the pro- 


not more definite than in previous reports. More far-reach- 
ing than any of the other recommendations, however, is the 
very concrete and strong demand for a permanent national 
industrial council to advise the government on all matters con- 
cerning industry (not merely relations between employers and 
workers). This “industrial parliament,” so long fore- 
shadowed in the literature of reconstruction, is to consist of 
two hundred representatives of trade unions and. two hundred 
of employers’ associations, with a standing committee of fifty, 
also equi-partisan. 

The chairman, Sir Thomas Munro, even before the report 


was signed, secured the government’s promise of its immediate 


consideration. Should it fail to act. with a recognizable en- 
deavor speedily to embody the major recommendations in bills 
of Parliament and in administrative orders, the government, 
everyone knows, is bound to fall. No definite pledge from the 
government was given when, under the chairmanship of ‘Sir 
Robert Horne, minister of labor, the national conference re- 
assembled to accept unanimously the report of its committee. 
Arthur Henderson, as chairman of the workers’ side, moved 
a resolution to the effect that the report be submitted for ac- 


ceptance of its constituent organizations “immediately the 


government officially declare their readiness to carry the re- 
port into effect,” and this was carried. He was able to con- 
vey to the conference the prime minister’s delight that such a 
piece of work had been done in so short a time. But evi- 
dently there was some fear that the government might accept 
some portions of the report, such as the sections on unemploy- 
ment and housing, and reject others; and it was for this 


~ reason that all action was postponed until the government 


should have pledged itself to carry through the program of 
recommendations as a whole. 

Among the more remarkable speeches of the occasion was a 
statement by J. H. Thomas on behalf of the Triple Alliance 
(miners, .railwaymen and dock-workers) that it had no in- 
tention, in spite of its great strength, to isolate itself from the 
interests of Labor as a whole and intended to do everything 
in its power to help the less organized and worse paid 
trades to improve their position, and a statement by the minis- 
ter of labor to the effect that “trade unions were not only 
the bulwark of the wage-earners’ defence, but they were the 
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the present temper of the British people, whether living on 


best guarantee of settled conditions in our industrial life to- 
day.” Mr. Henderson laid emphasis—and in this his opinion 
is supported by other recent observers of the British labor 
movement—on the evident. desire of the workers to learn 
more of the industries in which they are engaged so that the 
may the more intelligently participate in their control. This 
fact, he thought, could not but contribute to peace and har- 
mony. ‘‘ Knowledge and mutual understanding by employer 
and employe, enterprise, energy and a just distribution of the 
products of industry—these are the foundations upon which 
the fabric of our industrial life must be set up.” ; 


S O much for the report of the Provisional Joint Committee 
Appended to it is a memorandum of the trade union 
delegation on that committee on the causes and remedies for 
labor unrest which, though no doubt of less influence upon 
immediate measures will, perhaps, seem even more significant 
looked back upon a few years hence. In it conservative, old- 
fashioned trade union officials combine with radical guild 
socialists and communists on a statement of facts which those 
in authority are always willing to ignore so long as they car 
and of principles which must underlie a lasting social peace 
So far from weakening the joint conclusions, the well-known 
theoretical differences of the signatories only serve to empha- 
size the more dramatically the large area of reform upon 
which .all can unite. This, of course, applies with equa 
force to the main report. From both one gleans that, with | 


wages or on dividends, a return to laisser faire, a return eve 
to such comparatively mild progressivism as that of the pre- 
war liberal regime, is out of the question. \ 


Mary McArthur, the well-known English trade unionist, 
who is now in this country, in an address last week gave a 
glimpse of the psychological situation underlying all this 
when she said that what England, and indeed Europe, is 
yearning for today is not merely “readjustment” from a. 
war to a peace footing, or even “‘ reconstruction” of the ma-_ 
terial wastage, but the rebuilding of a new world of ideas. 
Even those who speak of increased production as the “ cry- 
ing need” of the time realize that this is impossible without — 
the goodwill of the workers, and that this cannot be secured 
except by breaking through the inconsistencies and inequali- 
ties of the past and by the elaboration of a social structure. 
that will give to all, however humble their status, a measure | 
of economic security, of democratic control—both in citizen-_ 
ship and in industry—of participation in the ownership of the 
things that make life worth living. 

It is not “welfare.” provisions for which the workers 
yearn; nor is it merely a share in determining working con- 
ditions by means of works committees and the like. Three 
principles summarize the demands of labor: a larger share 
in the product of industry; reduced hours of labor; absolute 
freedom to organize in unions, and to have the unions recog- 
nized by the employers. Everything else proceeds from these 
fundamentals. 


Dominating every other thought, and not only that of — 
Labor but also that of vast numbers of patriotic Englishmen — 
of other classes, is the idea expressed in the concluding para- 
graph of the memorandum signed by Henderson and Cole: 
“Jt is essential to question the whole basis on which our in- 
dustry has been conducted in the past and to endeavor to — 
find in substitution for the motive of private gain some other 
motive which will serve better as the foundation of a demo- 
cratic system. ‘This motive can be no other than the motive 
of public service.” 

THE SURVEY. 
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Adopted Unanimously — by 


T the Industrial Conference called by the Govern- 
ment and held at the Central Hall, Westminster, 
on 27th February last, it was resolved: 
& “Phat this Conference, being of the opinion that 
ny preventable dislocation of industry is always to be de- 
vlored, and, in the present critical period of reconstruction, 
night be disastrous to the interests of the Nation, and think- 
ing that every effort should be made to remove legitimate 
izrievances, and promote harmony and good will, resolves to 
fppoint a Joint Committee, consisting of equal numbers of 
employers and workers, men and women, together with a 
\Chairman appointed by the Government, to consider and 
report to a further meeting of this Conference, on the causes 
lof the present unrest and the steps necessary to safeguard 
land promote the best interests of employers, workpeople and 
the State, and especially to consider: 

“+. Questions relating to Hours, Wages and General 
Conditions of Employment ; 

“5. Unemployment and its prevention; 

“3. The best methods of promoting co-operation be- 
tween Capital and Labour. 
“The Joint Committee is empowered to appoint such 
iSub-Committees as may be considered necessary consisting of 
equal numbers of employers and workers, the Government 
'to be invited to nominate a representative for each. 


| “In view of the urgency of the question, the Joint Com- 
|mittee is empowered to arrange with the Government for 
the reassembling of the National Conference not later than 
April the 5th for the purpose of considering the Report of 
the Joint Committee.” 

A Committee was elected accordingly, and the Government 


minated Sir Thomas Munro, K.B.E., to be Chairman. 


Certain elected members, for reasons of health or other 
gagements, were unable to accept membership, and the Com- 
littee was finally constituted as follows: 


Chairman.—Sir. Thomas Munro, K.B.E. 
Secretary.—Mr. C. S. Hurst (Ministry of Labour). 


Employers. 


ir Allan M. Smith. K.B.E, (Engineering). 
{r. E. J. Brown (Building). 

[r. E. J. Burt (Quarrying). 

ir George Carter. K.B.E. (Shipbuilding). 

{r. Benjamin Talbot (Iron and Steel). 

{r. J. W. Madeley (Other Metal Trades). 
fr. J. A. Crerar (Clothing). 

4r. W. Hamlin-Hamshaw (Vehicle Building). 
fr. A. F. Blades (Printing). - 

fr. J. J. Stark (Laundries). 

Mr. Sydney W. Pascall (Food Manufacture). 
ir W. Raeburn, M.P. (Shipping). 

ir A. K. Butterworth (Railways). 

Ar. A. E. Tanner (Cable Manufacture). 

fr. H. Padwick, C.B.E. (Agriculture). 

Ar. J. T. Goudie (Dr. P. H. Lockhart, Rubber Manufacturers). 
Ar. Roscoe Brunner (Chemicals). 

Ar. Walter Birch (Furniture). 


MEE. 


Report of the - 


Industrial Conference Provisional 
| Joint Committee 


the Reassembled National 


Industrial Conference, Central Hall, Westminster, April 4th 


Mr. David Milne Watson (Gas). 

Mr. F. J. Farrell (Silk). 

Mr. Owen Parker (Boots and Shoes). 

Mr. Thomas Robinson, M.P. (Bleaching, 
Printing). 

Mr. C. R. Seddon (Paper). 

Mr. T. B. Johnston (Pottery). ¢ 

Mr. Randle L. Mathews (Leather). i 

Mr. G. A. Dutfield (Transport). 

Fred Holroyd (Cotton). 

Mr. Henry S. Clough (Wool). 


Dyeing and Textile 


Sir Alfred Booth, Bart., or Colonel H. Concanon, O.B.E. (Dock and 
Riverside). 
Reserved for Mining. 
Mr. J. McKie Bryce, Secretary. 
Trade Unions. 


Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson (Friendly Society of Ironfounders).- 

Mr. be Bradshaw (National Federation of Building Trades Opera- 
tives). , 

Mr. H. Parker (National Council of Mine Workers other than 
Miners). 

Mr. John Hill (United Society of Boilermakers and Iron and Steel 
Shipbuilders). 

Mr. C. Duncan (The Workers’ Union). 

Mr. W. J. Davis (National Brassworkers and Metal Mechanics). 

Mr. A. Conley (United Garment Workers’ Trade Union). 

Mr. J. Compton (United Kingdom Society of Coachmakers). 

Mr. A. E. Holmes (Printing and Kindred Trades Federation of the 
United Kingdom). 

Miss Margaret Bondfield (National Federation of Women Workers). 

Mr. W. Banfield (Amalgamated Union of Operative Bakers, Con- 
fectioners. etc.). 

Mr. W. F. Purdy (Shipconstructors and Shipwrights’s Society). 

Mr. W. F. Dawtrey (Steam Engine Makers’ Society). 

Mr. G. H. Stuart-Bunning (Postal Workers). 

Mr. R. B. Walker (National Agricultural Labourers and Rura 
Workers’ Union). 

Mr. J. Turner (National Amalgamated Union of Shop Assistants. 
Warehousemen and Clerks). 

Mr. J. C. Gordon (National Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers 
and Braziers). 

Mr. A. A. Purcell (National Amalgamated Furnishing Trades As- 
sociation). 

Ree Hon. J. 
Workers). 

Mr. J. Cross or Mr. J. Hindle (United Textile Factory Workers’ 
Association). ‘ 

Mr. E. L. Poulton (National Union of Boot and Shoe O i 

: j peratives). 

Mr. Gilbert W. Jones (Operative Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers’ 
Association ) : 

Miss A. H. Tynan (Society of Women Welders). 

Mr. W. J. Wentworth (Amalgamated Society of Woodcutting Ma- 
chinists of Great Britain and Ireland). 

Mr. J. Marston (National Union of Police and Prison Officials). 

Mr. A. Logan (Central Ironmoulders’ Association). 

Mr. J. Whitehead (West of Scotland Brass Turners, Fitters, Fin- 

on ieee Instrument Makers’ Trade Union). 
r. H. Stansfield (National Society of C i iers 
Mea, ciety of Coppersmiths, Braziers and 

Mr. C. G. Ammon (Port of London Docks and Wharves Staff As- 
sociation). 

Mr. J. J. Mallon (Trade Board). 

Mr. G. D. H. Cole, Secretary. 


The first meeting of the Joint Committee, which was ad- 
dressed by the Prime Minister, was held on March 4th, and 
the following resolution was carried: 


R. Clynes, M.P. (National Federation of General 
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“That this Committee, in order that its work may be 
accomplished as expeditiously and thoroughly as possible, 
divide itself into three Sub-Committees, with the following 
terms of reference: : 


‘(1) To make recommendations concerning: 

(a) The methods of negotiation between employers 
and Trade Unions, including the establishment of 
a permanent Industrial Council to advise the Gov- 
ernment on industrial and economic questions with 
4 view to maintaining industrial peace. 

(b) The method of dealing with war advances, and 

(c) The methods of regulating wages for all classes of 
workers, male and female, by legal enactment or 
otherwise. 

(2) To make recommendations as to the desirability of 
legislation for a maximum number of working hours 
and a minimum rate of wages per week. 

(3) To consider the question of unemployment, and to 
make recommendations for the steps to be taken for its 
prevention, and for the maintenance of the unemployed 
in those cases in which it is not prevented, both during 
the present emergency period, and on a permanent basis. 

“ Nore.—Unrest and output to be discussed by the whole 
Committee at its next meeting on statements previously sub- 
mitted by the parties.” 

The Government were requested to nominate Chairmen of 
the Sub-Committees, and for this purpose the services of Sir 
David Shackleton, K.C.B., and Professor L. T. Hobhouse, 
D.Litt., were obtained, in addition to those of Sir ‘Thomas 
Munro. 

The work of the Committee has proceeded almost continu- 
uously till the present date. They have not considered it 
necessary or practicable to take oral evidence, but numerous 
views and suggestions in writing have been placed before them 
and considered. 2 

Full information and statistics relating to the subjects under 
consideration have, at the request of the Committee, been sup- 
plied by the Ministry of Labour, the Home Office, and from 
other sources. 


were entrusted with the duty of suggesting means 

whereby dislocation of industry, particularly at the pres- 
ent critical period, should be prevented in the interests of the 
Nation. It was the expressed opinion of the Conference that 
to secure this end it was necessary that legitimate grievances 
should be removed, and that harmony and goodwill should be 
promoted. The Committee were asked to consider and report 
upon the causes of the present unrest, and the steps necessary 
to safeguard and promote the best interests of Employers, 
Workpeople, and State. In approaching the subject they were 
specially directed to consider certain specific subjects. 

In regard to these specific subjects there was general agree- 
ment that there were difficulties affecting hours and conditions 
of employment, wages, and the methods of their determination ; 
that the whole question of preventing unemployment and pro- 
viding for its consequence on the individual worker when it 
did occur called for further provision; and that machinery for 
promoting co-operation between employers and employees 
should, where necessary, be revised and improved, and should 
be extended to include other industries where methods of nego- 
tiation and agreement do not at present exist. 

At the same time it has been realized that the field of 
inquiry opened up by the terms of reference is a vast one, and 
that to explore and report upon it as a whole would require a 
far closer and more prolonged examination of its numerous 
aspects, both political and economic, than could be even con- 
templated by.the present Committee in the short period of time 
allotted to them. 

On the causes of industrial unrest and their suggested 
‘remedies, the Trade Union representatives submitted a com- 
prehensive memorandum, setting out causes and suggesting 


A S appears from the terms of reference the Committee 
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remedies, It is their express wish that it shall be published in 
this report, and it is accordingly printed in full in the appendix 
hereto. Several questions referred to in this memorandum have 
been the subject of consideration by the Committee, and recom- 
mendations are made in this report which it is believed ll 
provide effective means to remedy or alleviate certain of the 
grievances which are advanced. : 
It has been impossible, however, to attempt any exhaustive 
investigation into every aspect of unrest, to examine fully the 
relation between under-consumption and unemployment, be 
tween wage standards and purchasing power, the rela 
tionship of production to the whole economic and industria. 
situation, and many other fundamental but complicated matters 
of discussion. It was the intention of the employers to submit 
a considered statement on the subject of output or producti 
They have found it impossible to complete a statement in the 
time at their disposal, but are prepared to do so at a later date. 
For the purpose both of carrying on future investigation inte 
matters now affecting the industrial situation and of keeping 
such matters under continuous review in the future and advis- 
ing the Government on them, it is the unanimous view of the 
Committee that there should be established some form of per- 
manent National Industrial Council. The recommendations 
of the Committee in regard to the functions and constitution of 
the National Industrial Council which they propose, appear 
below. It is sufficient at the present stage to record the con- 
clusion of the Committee that such a Council should be insti 
tuted, and to point out that in their view matters on which 
this Committee themselves have been unable to make recom 
mendations would be appropriate subjects for consideration by 
that Council. : 
The questions to which special attention has been given by 

this Committee in the time available are as follows: ? 

(a) Maximum hours. 

(b) Minimum wages. : 

_(c) Methods of dealing with war advances. ; 

(d) Recognition of and negotiations between organisa 

tions of employers and workpeople. 
(e) Unemployment. 
(f) The institution of a National Industrial Council. 


Hours 


In regard to Hours the Committee are unanimous in recom 
mending the principle of a legal maximum of normal hout 
per week for all employed persons. ‘The number of hours the 
recommend is 48, but they recognise that this number ma 
be reduced by agreement, and that there are also exceptiona 
cases in which it may be necessary that it should be increased 

They accordingly suggest that legal sanction should be give 
to trade agreements for the reduction of hours, and that unde 
certain conditions similar sanction might be given to such agree 
ments for the augmentation of hours. They propose that 1 
there be a desire for variation expressed by one party only, 
conference should be summoned, whose decision should unde 
ordinary circumstances receive legal sanction. 

They have not deemed it possible within the time at the 
disposal, nor did they feel competent, to draw up a list of pre 
posed exemptions, but they consider that an interval shoul 
elapse after the passing of the Act in which applications fc 
exemptions should be made and that enquiry should then tak 
place into each case, and the application of the Act shoul 
if necessary, be postponed in any particular case until the con 
pletion of such inquiry. 

Thus some occupations may be altogether exempted fro: 
the Act, while in others the maximum may be varied in eith 
direction by agreement between the parties. 

The Committee’s detailed recommendations under this hee 
are as follows: 

Maximum to be specified in Act. 

1. That the maximum normal working hours per we 
should be 48, and that this maximum should be established | 
Act of Parliament. 


yet to be of general application. — ] 
}2. That the Act shall apply generally to all employed 
srsons, but that provision shall be made for exemption from 
‘> variation of the terms of the Act to be granted in proper 
ises, as follows: 


| 3. That where an agreement has been arrived at between 
‘presentative organisations of employers and employed in 
jay trade and by such agreement provision is made that the 
jumber of working hours per week for that trade shall be 
+wer than the maximum established under the Act, the Secre- 
‘jury of State or other appropriate Minister shall, if he has no 
deason to deem it contrary to the public interest, make an Order 
% escribing the lower number of hours as the maximum. of 
‘nat trade, or the branch concerned. 


!greement to substitute higher maximum. 

4. That where an agreement has been arrived at between 
‘presentative organisations of employers and employed in any 
Jrade and by such agreement provision is made that the number 
/f working hours per week for that trade shall be higher than 
ne maximum established under the Act, the Secretary of State 
tr other appropriate Minister shall, if he has no reason to 
feem it contrary to the public interest, make an Order pre- 
Icribing for the whole trade or the branch concerned, the 
fiumber of hours specified in the place of the maximum es- 
Jablished under the Act. 


Application by one party only for variation of maximum. 

} 5. That where in any trade representative organizations of 
tither employers or employed are desirous that the hours es- 
tablished under the Act or an Order should be varied (either 
iy way of decrease or increase), and no joint representation 
yas been made in accordance with the 2 preceding paragraphs, 
the Secretary of State or other appropriate Minister shall, on 
request in writing of the representative organisations of 
hither the employers or the employed concerned, summon a 
Conference of tepresentatives of such organisations to consider 
che advisability of the provisions of the Act being varied in 
order to meet the requirements of the particular trade in re- 
spect of which the request is made, and in the event of a sub- 
istantial agreement being reached as the result of such con- 
ference an Order may be made by the Minister in accordance 
with the provisions of the two preceding paragraphs. 


rovision for variation or exemption by order. 

6. That where in special trades an application is made for 
variation of the number of hours established by the Act and no 
agreement is arrived at in the trade, or where an application is 
made for total or partial exemption from the Act, provision 
should be made under the Act whereby, after consultation with 
‘the National Industrial Council, a competent authority shall 
inquire into the application; and, where special necessity is 
proved, the Secretary of State or other appropriate Minister 
may by order grant the application: provided that (a) where 
such variation or exemption is granted the competent authority 
may attach conditions thereto, and (4) variation under this 
clause shall be granted only where no agreement has been ar- 
tived at under preceding paragraphs. 


| 


; 


Provision respecting Orders varying the number of hours. 

7. That Orders substituting in any trade a number of hours 
beyond that established under the Act shall not be made unless 
and until the appropriate authority is satisfied either that the 
rate of wages payable in the trade is fixed on such a basis as to 
take into account for payment at an enhanced rate any extra 
hours worked, or that provision is made for the payment, as 
overtime, of all hours worked over 48 in accordance with the 
provisions of paragraph 10 below. 


Provision for publication of Orders. 

8. Before any Order becomes operative it shall be published 
for a period of (say) one month to allow of objections being 
made by either side. In default of such objections the Order 
shall become operative on the date named. If substantial ob- 
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jection is made, the Secretary of State or other appropriate 
Minister shall not make the Order until he has caused public 
inquiry to be held. 

Reference to Trade Boards. 

g. In any trade for which a Trade Board has been estab- 
lished any proposal to vary the maximum hours shall be 
brought before the Trade Board for report. 

Overtime. 

10. Overtime, especially systematic overtime, should be dis- 
couraged, but it is recognised that in certain circumstances 
overtime is unavoidable. ‘The extent-of overtime to be allowed 
in any trade, and the conditions under which it may be 
worked, shall be determined under the procedure laid down in — 
the preceding clauses for vatiation or exemption from the 
terms of the Act, either (a) by the representatives of the 
Trade or (4) in the less organised trades by the Trade 
Board, or, in default of either, by the Secretary of State or 
other appropriate Minister, in accordance with general prin- 
ciples laid down by the Minister on the advice of the National 
Industrial Council. 

Overtime, when worked, shall be computed and paid for 
in accordance with the custom of each particular trade in the 
several districts concerned, provided that overtime shall in no 
case be paid for at less than time and a quarter. Subject to 
the provisions of Clauses 4, 5 and 6, agreements and orders 
made under, no person shall be required to work more than 
48 hours without overtime payment. 

11. Night Shift, Sunday and Holiday Work: The Commit- 
tee are of opinion that in any arrangement as to hours and 
overtime pay, the question of night shifts and Sunday and holi-. 
day work should receive special consideration by the National 
Industrial Council. 


Date of Act coming into operation. 

12. That the Act should not come into operation until the 
expiry of six months from its. date, and that in respect to a 
particular trade, where an enquiry under Clause 6 is pending . 
or in progress, the appropriate Minister shall have power by 
Order to suspend the operation of the Act for a further period 
not exceeding three months. 


Wages 

Tue Committee have agreed that minimum time-rates of 
wages should be established by legal enactment, and that they 
ought to be of universal applicability. The Committee took 
full cognisance both of the difficulties of determining on par- 
ticular rates and of dealing with exceptional cases. Having 
these considerations in mind, they make the following recom- 
mendations: 5 | 

1. Minimum time-rates of wages should be established by 
legal enactment and should be universally applicable. 

2. A Commission should be appointed immediately upom 
the passing of the Act to report within three months as to 
what these rates should be, and by what methods and what 
successive steps they should be brought into operation. The 
Commission should advise on the means of carrying out the 
necessary administrative work. 

3. In the meantime Trade Boards should be established 
forthwith in the various less organized trades where they do 
not already exist. 

4. The Commission should review the Trade Boards Acts, 
especially with the object of facilitating and expediting as 
far as possible the procedure in fixing and applying mini- 
mum rates. 

5. The Minister of Labour, on the recommendation of the 
proposed National Industrial Council, shall appoint the 
Commission, which shall consist of an equal number of rep- 
resentatives of Employers’ Associations and ‘Trade Unions, 
with a Chairman nominated by the Government. 

6. The Commission shall give adequate public notice of its 
proposed findings and shall hear representatives of any trade 
that may desire to be heard. ; 
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7. Where an agreement is arrived at between representa- 


tive organisations of Employers and Trade Unions in any 


trade laying down a minimum rate of wages, the Minister 

of Labor shall have power, after investigation, to apply such 

minimum rate, with such modification as he may think fit, 
to all employers engaged in the trade falling within the scope 
of the agreement. 

Note.—The expression “trade” used in the above pro- 
posals relating to maximum hours and minimum wages in- 
cludes industry, branch of trade or industry, occupation, or 
special class of workers, whether for the whole country or a 
special area. 


In regard to the methods of dealing with war advances the 
Committee recommend: 

(1) That the Wages (Temporary Regulation) Act, 1918, 

should be continued in force for a further period of six 
months from 21st May, 1919. 
That the Interim Court of Arbitration constituted 
under that Act should hold an enquiry—sitting as a 
special court for the purpose—as to the war advances 
which have been granted and the manner in which 
they have been granted, whether by way of increase of 
time rates or by way of war bonus, or otherwise or 
piece work prices, and as to the effect of the 1214 per 
cent. bonus to time-workers, and the 71% per cent. to 
piece-workers, and should determine finally how these 
advances should be dealt with, and in particular 
whether they should be added to the time rates or piece- 
work prices, or should be treated separately as advances 
given on account of the conditions due to the war. 

Where machinery for negotiation exists in any trade 
or industry no action shall be taken by the Interim 
Court of Arbitration affecting such a trade or industry 
unless and until such existing machinery having been 
put into operation with a view to arriving at a settle- 
ment by agreement between the trade unions and em- 
ployers’ organisations concerned fails to arrive at an 
agreement by the 1st September, 1919. 

Where no machinery for negotiation exists in any 
trade or industry, trade conferences representing the 
trade unions and the employers concerned shall be 
called by the Ministry of Labour within two months 
from 4th April, 1919, and no action shall be taken by 
the Interim Court of Arbitration unless such confer- 
¢ ences shall within that time have failed to arrive at an 
agreement, in which case the Court shall consider and 
determine the difference under the powers conferred by 
the Wages (Temporary Regulation) Act. 
That the parties should consider the desirability of in- 
stituting procedure for a national periodical review of 
the wages of the trade of the country as a whole. 


(2) 


(3) 


Methods of Negotiation between Employers and Trade 
Unions 


On THE subject of methods of negotiation between employers 

and workpeople the Committee recognised the importance of 

establishing an understanding on the question of “ recogni- 
tion.” Their opinion is as follows: 

(a) The basis of negotiation between employers and work- 
people should, as is presently the case in the chief in- 
dustries of the country, be the full and frank accept- 
ance of the employers’ organisations on the one hand 
and trade unions on the other as the recognised organi- 
sations to speak and act on behalf of their members. 
The members should accept the jurisdiction of their 
respective organisations. 

(c) The employers’ organisations and the trade unions 
should enter into negotiations for the purpose of the 
establishment of machinery or revision, if necessary, 
of existing machinery, for the avoidance of disputes, 
and ‘the machinery should provide, where in any ques- 


(d) 
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' ties should be urged to adopt a similar policy with regard to 


tion at issue there are more than one employers’ 0 
ganisation or trade union representing the same 
of employers or workpeople, a representative met 
of negotiation, so that settlements arrived at will co 
all parties concerned. The machinery should also ¢ 
tain provisions for the protection of the employers’ in 
terests where members of trade unions of workpeo, 
are engaged in positions of trust or confidentiality, pro: 
vided the right of such employees to join or remain 
members of any trade union is not thereby affected. 


Unemployment 


Tue Committee feel that a satisfactory investigation of the 
problem of unemployment would involve a far-reaching er 
quiry, and in the limited time at their disposal they have no 
felt able to do more than indicate briefly some of the steps 
which might be taken to minimise or alleviate unemployment 


(A) PREVENTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


1. Organised short time.—It is already the practice in @ 
large number of trades to meet periods of depression by sys 
tematic short time working. The Committee think that thi 
method of avoiding displacement of labour, and the consequent 
risk and inconvenience to the workpeople concerned, has con- 
siderable value. In this connection they suggest that the ma 
chinery of the Joint Industrial Councils or other joint repre 
sentative bodies in each industry affords a convenient method 
of controlling and regulating short time working as a me 
of preventing unemployment. 

Regard should be had at the same time to paragraph $ 
below. 3 

2. Overtime.—During periods of depression in an industry 
overtime should only be worked in special cases which should: 
be determined in accordance with rules laid down in the case 
of each industry by its Industrial Council or other joint rep- 
resentative body. q 

3. Stabilising Employment.—In order to provide against the 
fluctuating demand for labour the Committee think that th 


a non-urgent character until it is necessary to promote a de= 
mand for labour owing to falling trade. For this purpose in 


allocating Government orders consideration should of course. 
be given to the circumstances of the industry concerned. The 
Committee are of opinion that much more effective action could 
be taken if all orders for particular classes of commodities 
were dealt with by one Government Department. It would 
further be an advantage in order that the policy which they 
have indicated should be carried out that all Government con-. 


tracting should be supervised by one authority. Local authori- 


work under their control. BS 

4. Housing.—In order to meet the present crisis the Com- 
mittee recommend that the Government should without delay 
proceed with a comprehensive housing programme in order to_ 
meet the acknowledged shortage of houses. By this means 
employment would be secured primarily in the building and 
furnishing trades, and indirectly in almost all other trades. 
The Committee urge that where local authorities fail to util- 
ise their powers to provide suitable housing accommodation, 
the Local Government Board should take the necessary steps 
for the erection of suitable houses in the area of the Authority 
and under special powers if necessary compel local authorities 
to act in accordance with the housing needs of the district. 

5. State Development of Industry—The demand for labour 
could also be increased by State development of new industries 
such as Afforestation, Reclamation of Waste Lands, Develop- 
ment of Inland Waterways, and in agricultural districts the 
development of light railways and/or road transport. These 
are some of the measures which in the opinion of the Com- 


_ mittee might be adopted as a means of permanently increasing 


the demand for labour. 


\ 


6. Under-consumption and higher production.—While the 
ymmittee recognise that these questions have a most impor- 
Jat bearing on the problem of unemployment, they are agreed 
‘at the importance is such as to demand that far closer con- 
‘eration should be given to them than can be given by this 
jommittee, and it has already been indicated in an earlier 
4 ragraph of this report that this is a matter which might ap- 
jopriately be the subject of consideration by the National 
jidustrial Council. 

4. Efficacy of Industrial Councils. — The Committee feel 
jat, in regard to unemployment, as well as for other purposes, 
e institution of Industrial Councils or similar joint repre- 
Antative bodies will develop a sense of common responsibility 
mong employers and employed, and that it will provide ma- 
jiinery through which the trade, acting as a whole, can in 
jany ways minimise or prevent unemployment. In particular, 
ich Councils would be in a position to collect information and 
jake necessary adjustments in an organised way to meet the 


ob and flow of trade. 


(Bp) MAINTENANCE OF UNEMPLOYED W ORKPEOPLE 


1) 8. Provision of Maintenance-—The Committee are unani- 
hous in their view that the normal provision for maintenance 
uring unemployment should be more adequate and. of wider 
[pplication than is provided by the National Insurance (Un-- 
tmployment) Acts. They think, moreover, that whatever may 
te the basis of the scheme ultimately adopted, it should in- 
blude provisions for under-employment as well as for unem- 
ployment. 

{| 9. Education and Training—Whether provision for unem- 
ployment is made on a contributory or non-contributory basis, 
The Committee think that it is very desirable that the scheme 
vhould include provisions for enabling the workers, whilst un- 
mployed and in receipt of unemployment benefit, to get access, 
vithout payment of fees, to opportunities for continuing their 
ducation and improving their qualifications. This is specially 
Jesirable in the case of young persons. It should be the normal 
urrangement for young persons, that whenever unemployed 
‘hey should be required to continue their education at centres 
where such facilities are provided by the Local Education 
uthority. 

| 30. Domestic Employment for Married Women and 
idows.—The effect on the labour market of the employment 
of married women and widows, particularly those who have 
oung children, was brought forward, but owing to the fact 
that the Committee had no official information at their dis- 
iposal they felt they were unable to express an opinion without 


— 


‘under which the employment of mothers is carried on. 
Committee feel that the subject is so important that a special 
enquiry should be immediately instituted to investigate the 
whole matter, and thereafter submit a report. 

11. Limitation of Child Labour—The Committee are of 
opinion that child labour is bad in principle, and in practice 
‘tends to decrease the chances of adult employment. For these 
‘reasons, without going into details, the Committee think that 
the age at which a child should enter employment should be 
raised beyond the present limit. 

12. Sickness Benefit and Old Age Pensions —The opinion 
of the Committee is that the amount of sickness and infirmity 
benefits should be examined with a view to more generous pro- 
visions being made. 

In regard to Old Age Pensions, they consider that the age 
of qualification should be reduced, that more liberal allowance 
should be paid, and that the disqualification in respect of in- 
come should be modified. 

The Committee feel that these questions require. immediate 
consideration, and they urge the necessity of appointing a 
Committee to investigate them and report. 
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National Industrial Council 


A S already indicated in this report, the Committee are im-- 
pressed with the importance of establishing without delay 
some form of permanent representative National Industrial - 
Council. 

The considered views of the Committee are as follows: 
Preamble 


A National Industrial Council should not supersede any of 
the existing agencies for dealing with industrial questions. Its 
object would be to supplement and coordinate the existing sec- 
tional machinery by bringing together the knowledge and ex- 
perience of all sections and focussing them upon the problems 
that affect industrial relations as a whole. Its functions, 
therefore, would be advisory. 

Such a Council would have to be large in order to give due 
representation to all the industrial interests concerned; at the 
same time, it should be as small as is consistent with an ade- 
quate representative basis. Since in any case it would be too 
large for the transaction of detailed business, a Standing 
Committee, large enough to ensure that it will not be un- 
representative, will be needed. The Council must be elected, 
not nominated, otherwise its ‘authority will not be adequate 
to the proper discharge of its functions. The method of 
election must be determined by each side for itself, subject to 
two conditions: first, that the members must be representative 
of organisations, not of individual employers or workpeople; 
and, second, that the organisations concerned adopt such a 
method of election or appointment that their nominees can 
be regarded as fully representative. 

In order that the Council may have the necessary indepen- 
dent status and authority if it is to promote industrial peace, 
the Government should recognise it as the official consultative 
authority to the Government upon industrial relations, and 
should make it the normal channel through which the opinion 
and experience of industry will be sought on all questions with 
which industry as a whole is concerned. 

In addition to advising the Government the Council should, 
when it thought fit, issue statements on industrial questions 
or disputes for the guidance of public opinion. 

Objects 
To secure the largest possible measure of joint action be- 
tween the representative organisations of employers and work- 
people, and to be the normal channel through which the 
opinion and experience of industry will be sought by the 
Government on all questions affecting industry as a whole. © 

It will be open to the Council to take any action that falls 
within the scope of its general definition. Among its more’ 
specific objects will be:— 

(a) The consideration of general questions affecting in- 
dustrial relations. 

(6) The consideration of measures for joint or several 
action to anticipate and avoid threatened disputes. 

(c) The consideration of actual disputes involving gen- 
eral questions. 

(d) The consideration of legislative proposals affecting 
industrial relations. 

(e) To advise the Government on industrial questions and 
on the general industrial situation. 

(f) To issue statements for the guidance of public opinion 
on industrial issues. 

Constitution 
I. The Council. 

1. The Council shall consist of four hundred members 
fully representative of and duly accredited by the Employers’ 
organisations and the Trade Unions, to be elected as to one 
half by the Employers’ organisations and as to one half by the 
Trade Unions. 

2. Subject to the conditions stated in Clause 1, the method 
of election and allocation of representatives shall be determined 
by each side for itself. The scheme proposed by the Trade 
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Union members of the Committee for the election of Trade 
Union representatives is shown in Appendix B to this report. 

3. Members of the Council shall retire annually, and shall 
be eligible for re-election by the organisations which they 
represent. Casual vacancies may be filled by the side in which 
the vacancy occurs, any member so appointed to sit until 
the end of the current year. 

4. The Council shall meet at least twice a year, and, in 
addition as often as the Standing Committee hereafter re- 
ferred to deem to be necessary. 

5. The Minister of Labour for the time being shall be 
President of the Council and shall, when possible, preside 
at its meetings. There shall be three Vice-Presidents, one 
appointed by the Government to be Chairman of the Standing 
Committee hereafter referred to, one elected by and from the 
Employers’ representatives on the Council, one elected by and 
from the Trade Unions’ representatives. In the absence of 
the President, the Chairman of the Standing Committee shall 
preside, in his absence one of the other Vice-Presidents. 

The Chairman of the Committee shall be a whole-time 
officer, and shall have associated with him two secretaries, one 
appointed by the Employers’ representatives on the Council, 
one appointed by the Trade Unions’ representatives. 

6. Voting.—The two sides of the Council shall vote separ- 
ately, and no resolution shall be declared carried unless ap- 
proved by a majority of those present on each side. Each 
side. shall determine for itself the method of voting. 

7. Finance——The expenses of the Council, subject to 
sanction by the Treasury, shall be borne by the Government. 

8. The Council shall be empowered to make Standing 
Orders for the conduct of its business. 


II. The Standing Committee. 


1. There shall be a Standing Committee of the Council, 
consisting of 25 members elected by and from the employers’ 
representatives of the Council, and 25 members elected by and 
from the Trade Union representatives. 

2. The method of election of members shall be determined 
by each side of the Council for itself. 

3. The Standing Committee shall be empowered to take 
such action as it deems to be necessary to carry out the objects 
of the Council. It shall consider any questions referred to 
it by the Council or the Government, and shall report to the 
Council its decisions. 

4. The Standing Committee shall be empowered to appoint 
an Emergency Committee and such Sub-Committees as may 
be necessary. 

5. The Standing Committee shall be empowered to co-opt 
representatives of any trade not directly represented upon it 
for the consideration of any question affecting that trade. 

6. The Standing Committee shall meet as often as may be 
necessary, and at least once a month. 

7. The Government shall appoint a Chairman to the Stand- 
ing Committee who shall preside at its meetings but shall 
have no vote. There shall be two Vice-Chairmen, one elected 
by and from the employers’ representatives on the Committee, 
and one by and from the Trade Union representatives. In 
the absence of the Chairman, the Vice-Chairmen shall preside 
in turn. 

8. The Standing Committee, with the consent of the Treas- 
ury, shall be empowered to appoint such secretaries and other 
officers as may be necessary for the conduct of its business. 

9g. The Standing Committee shall be empowered to make 
Standing Orders for the conduct of its business. 

10. Finance-—The expenses of the Standing Committee 
shall, subject to sanction by the Treasury, be borne by the 
Government. 


Reference Clause: If any question arises as to the mean- 
ing or intention of this report, it should be referred for con- 
sideration to the National Industrial Council. 
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Summary 


A i HE views of the Committee on the questions with whict 
they have been able to deal in the time at their disposal, 
may be summarised as follows:— 
Hours. 
(a) The establishment by legal enactment of the principle 
of a maximum normal working week of 48 hours, subject to- 
(6) Provision for varying the normal hours in proper cases, 
with adequate safeguards. 
(c) Hours agreements between employers and trade unions 
to be capable of application to the trade concerned. 
(d) Systematic overtime to be discouraged. 
ages. 
(a) The establishment by legal enactment of minimum 
time-rates of wages, to be of universal applicability. ~ 
(6) A Commission to report within three months as to what 
the minimum rates should be. 4 
(c) Extension of the establishment of Trade Boards for 
less organised trades. 
(d) Minimum time-rates agreements between employers 
and ‘rade Unions to be capable of application to all employers 
engaged in the trade falling within the scope of the agree 
ment. 
(e) Wages (Temporary Regulation) Act, 1918, to con- 
tinue for a further period of six months from 21st May, 1919, 
(f) Trade Conferences to be held to consider how war 
advances and bonuses should be dealt with, and, in particular, 
whether they should be added to the time-rates or piece-work 
prices or should be treated separately as advances given on ac- 
count of the conditions due to the war. ; 
Recognition of, and negotiations between, organizations of © 
employers and workpeople. 
(a) Basis of negotiation between employers and work-_ 
people should be full and frank acceptance of employers’ or- 
ganisations and trade unions as the recognised organisations 
to speak and act on behalf of their members. 
(6) Members should accept the jurisdiction of their re-_ 
spective organisations. , 
(c) Employers’ organisations and trade unions should enter 
into negotiations for the establishment of machinery, or the 
revision of existing machinery, for the avoidance of disputes, — 
with provision for a representative method of negotiation in 
questions in which the same class of employers or workpeople” 
are represented by more than one organisation respectively, and 
for the protection of employers’ interests where members of _ 
Trade Unions of workpeople are engaged in positions of trust 
or confidentiality, provided the right of such employees to join” 
or remain members of any Trade Union is not thereby affected. 


Unemployment. 


(1) Prevention of Unemployment. 


(az) Organised short time has considerable value in periods q 
of depression. The joint representative bodies in each trade — 
afford convenient machinery for controlling and regulating 
short time. 

(6) Government orders should be regulated with a view to 
stabilising employment. 

(c) Government housing schemes should be pressed for- 
ward without delay. ’ 

(d) Demand for labour could be increased by State de- 
velopment of new industries. 

(2) Maintenance of Unemployed W orkpeople. 

(e) Normal provision for maintenance during unemploy- 
ment should be more adequate and of wider application and 
should be extended to underemployment. 

(f) Unemployed persons, and particularly young persons, 
should have free opportunities of continuing their education. 

(g) The employment of married women and widows who 
have young children should be subject of a special enquiry. 

(hk) The age at which a child should enter employment — 
should be raised beyond the present limit. 


| (i) Sickness and Infirmity Benefits, and Old Age Pensions 
jquire immediate investigation with a view to more generous 
ovisions being made. 


i) 
+ 


jational Industrial Council. 


\(a) A permanent National Industrial Council should be es- 
jblished to consider and advise the Government on national 
dustrial questions. ~ 


‘(b) It should consist of 400 members, 200 elected by em- 
foyers’ organisations, and 200 by trade unions. . 


y (c) The Minister of Labour should be President of the 
jouncil. 

\(d) There should be a Standing Committee of the Council 
jimbering 50 members, and consisting of 25 members elected 
) and from the employers’ representatives, and 25 by and 
fom the trade union representatives, on the Council. 


HERE has been apparent throughout the proceedings an 
“+ earnest anxiety on the part of the representatives, both 
§ employers and employed, to approach the subjects of their 
scussion in a spirit of mutual accommodation so as to arrive 
a satisfactory settlement of outstanding difficulties. The 


i 


icommendations now made, and if the same spirit that has’ 
varacterised the deliberations of the Committee actuates the 


I.—The Causes of Unrest 


O one can doubt the existence in the United King- 
dom at the present time of the most widespread and 
deep-seated unrest that has ever been known in this 
country. “The causes of this unrest do not admit 
‘ any simple and comprehensive explanation. “They are var- 
us and diverse and different causes take the first place in 
ifferent districts and among different groups of workers. 
‘he main outlines are, however, sufficiently distinct to admit 
i certain broad and general conclusions, and this memoran- 
um is an attempt to describe some of the most important 
auses so far as they relate to economic conditions. No at- 
‘mpt will be made to deal with causes of a political character, 
though it is impossible to separate these completely from 
onomic causes. ‘Thus, the representation of Labour in Par- 
ament not only has a political aspect, but also provides, under 
wourable conditions, the best possible safeguard for a con- 
itutional ventilation of economic grievances, and under- 
presentation of Labour in the present House of Commons 
just therefore be classed, to this extent, among the economic 
ictors, as well as among the political factors, in unrest. It 
ust be remembered that throughout the war the workers have 
en led to expect that the conclusion of hostilities would be 
lowed by a profound revolution in the economic structure of 
ciety. Not only social theorists, but also the most prominent 
yokesmen of the Government, and not a few employers, have 
mnstantly told the workers that we should never revert to the 
d conditions of industry and that an altogether higher 
andard of life and an altogether superior status for the 
orker in industry would be secured as soon as the immediate 
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jommittee confidently believe that if effect is given to the | 
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future consideration of other difficulties that exist or may arise, 
much will have been done to promote that spirit of mutual 
confidence which is a first essential to the effective and success- 
ful conduct of industry in the interests of employers and em-_ 
ployed and the nation generally. 


In conclusion, the Committee desire to say that they wel- 
come the steps now being taken in the direction of Inter- 
national regulation of labour conditions, as they believe that 
a satisfactory adjustment of labour conditions on an inter- 
national basis will have a beneficial effect on industrial prob- 
lems in this country. 


The Committee desire to express their appreciation of the 
valuable services rendered by the following gentlemen :— 


Mr. C. S. Hurst, Ministry of Labour, Secretary to Joint Committee. 


Mr. C. B. Hawkins, Ministry of Labour. Secretaries 
Mr. Henry Clay, Ministry of Labour. } to 

Mr. G. T. Reid, Trade Boards. Sub-Committees. 
Mr. J. McKie Bryce. 

Mr. A. Macfarlane. Secretaries to 

Mr. F. H. Pryce. Employers’ Representatives 

Mr. F. D. Lamb. : : 

Mr Secretaries to 


. W. Henderson. 


Trade Union’ Representatives. 
Mr. F. Bramley. 


PG DS be son. } 
Tuomas Munro, Chairman. 
ALLEN M. SmirH, Chairman of Employers’ Representatives. 
ARTHUR HENDERSON, Chairman of Trade Union Representatives. 
C. S. Hurst, Secretary. 


Appendix: Trade Union Memorandum 


dn the Causes of and Remedies for Labour Unrest, Presented by the Trade Union 
Representatives on the Joint Committee Appointed at the National 
Industrial Conference, Held at the Central Hall, 
London, on February 27th, 1919 


burden of hostilities was removed. The Prime Minister him- 
self has urged an official deputation from the Labour Party 
to be audacious, and the promises of drastic industrial change 
made by the Government are too numerous to chronicle. ‘The 
Prime Minister’s own words to the Labour Party Deputa- 
tion are worth quoting. He said:— ; 

_ iam not afraid of the audacity of these proposals. I 
believe the settlement after the war will succeed in propor- 
tion to its audacity. Therefore, what I should be 
looking forward to, I am certain, if I could have presumed 
to have been the adviser of the working classes, would be 
this: I should say to them audacity is the thing for you. 
Think out new ways; think out new methods; think out even 
new ways of dealing with old problems. Don’t always be 
thinking of getting back to where you were before the war; 
get a really new world. 

In view of the attitude now adopted by the Government in 
regard to industrial reconstruction, these words of the Prime 


Minister must be regarded as a material cause of Labour 
unrest. 


1.—Lack of Policy 


AT THE present moment the workers find themselves face to 
face with disappointment. There is also no sign that any 
comprehensive policy has been prepared, or even contemplated, 
by the Government or by the Employers, with a view to 
bringing about any drastic change in industry. Everywhere 
the workers find either the determination. to revert as soon as 
possible to pre-war conditions in the operation of commerce 
and manufacture, or, where the question or reverting to pre- 
war conditions does not arise or concerns primarily Labour ; 
they find that a few, if any, preparations have been made 
for the introduction of real changes. The lack of any com- 
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prehensive industrial or economic policy on the part of the 
Government or the employers must therefore be regarded as 


one of the principal factors in the present Labour unrest. 


2.—The Control of Industry 
WirH increasing vehemence Labour is challenging the whole 
structure of capitalist industry as it now exists. It is no 
longer willing to acquiesce in a system under which industry 
is conducted for the benefit of the few. It demands a system 
of industrial control which shall be truly democratic in 
character. This is seen on the one hand in the demand for 
public ownership of vital industries and services and public 
control of services not nationalised which threaten the public 
with the danger of monopoly or exploitation. It is also 


-seen in the increasing demand of the workers in all industries 
‘for a real share in industrial control, a demand which the 


Whitley scheme, in so far as it has been adopted, has done 
little or nothing to satisfy. This demand is more articulate in 
some industries than.others. It is seen clearly in the national 
programmes of the railwaymen and of the miners; and it is 
less clearly formulated by the workers in many other in- 
dustries. "The workers are no longer prepared to acquiesce 
in a system in which their labour is bought and sold as a 
commodity in the Labour market. ‘They are beginning to 
assert that they have a human right to an equal and demo- 
cratic partnership in industry; that they must be treated 
in future not as “hands” or part of the factory equipment, 
but as human beings with a right to use their abilities by 
hand and brain in the service not of the few but of the 
whole community. 

_ The extent to which workers are challenging the whole 
system of industrial organisation is very much greater to-day 
than ever before, and unrest proceeds not only from more im- 
mediate and special grievances but also, to an increasing ex- 
tent, from a desire to substitute a democratic system of public 
ownership and production for use with an increasing element 
of control by the organised workers themselves for the exist- 


ing capitalist organisation of industry. 


3.—High Prices 
Amone the more immediate and special causes of industrial 
unrest the high prices prevailing for commodities of common 
‘consumption take a prominent place. High prices in them- 
selves cause industrial unrest since the attempt is seldom, 
if ever, made to readjust wages to a higher cost of living 
until the workers themselves strongly press their demands. 
The fact that the onus of securing concessions which are 


necessary even to maintain Labour in its pfesent position is 


always thrown upon the workers, and that strong resistance 
is practically always offered by the employers to such re- 
adjustments is a standing provocation to unrest, and has 
been a very material factor during the time of increasing 
‘prices through which we have been passing. Moreover, the 
workers are convinced that the high prices which have pre- 
vailed have not been unavoidable or purely due to natural 
causes. From the very beginning of the war period the 
Labour Movement has pressed upon the Government the 
adoption of measures designed to keep down the cost of 
living, and although control over private industry has been 
gradually extended, it has, in most cases, not been suf- 
ficiently thorough or has been instituted far too late to check 
materially the rising prices, and certainly too late to prevent 
the amassing of huge fortunes at the public expense. The 
system: of control which has operated during the war has 
meant, in the majority of cases, the fixing of prices at a 
level which will give what is regarded as a reasonable margin 
of profit to the least efficient concern, and this has meant, 
‘n case after case, the fixing of prices which leave an en- 
tirely unnecessary balance of profit to the more fortunately 
situated or more efficient establishments. In these circum- 
stances, unrest arises, and the workers are strongly convinced 
that the only way of keeping down. prices is by taking pro- 
‘duction and distribution into the hands of the public itself 
so that the price can be fixed at such a level as to be fair in 
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the aggregate and'so that gains and losses can be distributed 
over the whole supply of each, product: The fact then that 
control by the State has usually been instituted too late, and 
the further fact that, even when it has been put into opera- 
tion, it has not had the effect of reducing prices because the 
motive of private profit has still been preserved, must 

regarded as a most potent factor in aggravating unrest a 
confirming working class suspicions of widespread profiteering, 


4.—Profiteering 


Tue universal opinion among the working classes that prof 
iteering has taken place during the war on an unprecedented 
scale must also be reckoned as one of the most important causes 
of unrest. It is, of course, impossible to produce an accurate 
statement of the extent and character of this profiteering, but 
an indication is given in the enclosure of the type of fact 
reported in the newspapers which has been a powerful in- 
fluence in convincing the public that widespread profiteering 
is prevalent. (See enclosures appended.) Indications have 
pointed to the fact that large fortunes have been amassed as 
a result of the war by many sections among the employing and 
financial classes. ‘The following indications are those which 
have principally led to the impression that extensive profiteer- 
ing has been prevalent :— 


a. The report in the newspapers of dividends, distribution 
of bonus shares, distribution of dividends higher than pre 
war dividends after payment of excess profits duty, and other 
reports showing that the prosperity of well-known firms is 
greater than ever before as a result of the war. 


b. The impression that large profits beyond those actually 
declared in the form of dividends or bonus shares have bee 
accumulated by one or another of the following methods:—~ 

The placing of exceptionally large sums to the reserve 
beyond the increase in depreciation necessitated by war con=— 
ditions. 

The equipment, by grant or out of excess profits at the 
public expense, of new factories, etc., or the re-equipment 
of old ones, which will be in a position to earn high profits 
after the war. 

c. The impression that the excess profits tax has operated 
not so as to reduce the total amount of profit obtained by 
the large concerns which have been in a position to secure 
almost what prices they chose to ask for their commodities, 
but to increase prices and thereby maintain profits at the 
same height as they would have reached if there had been 
no excess profits taxation. ‘: 


d. The constant references in Government reports and in 
the newspapers, giving accounts of the progress of com- 
binations among firms which have led to the impression that. 
“vested interests” are becoming more powerful in the com= 
munity than ever, and that there is a serious danger of « 
great extension of private monopolies prejudicial to the 
public, and that the Government is steadily fostering com- 
bination among capitalists without adequate safeguards for 
the public interest. 


e. The fact that huge combinations of capitalists have 
been formed during the war for the express purpose of 
influencing the Government, and the impression that these 
combinations are listened to with far more attention by 
Government Departments than the representations made by 


Labour. 


This list by no means exhausts the causes which have led 
the workers to believe that widespread profiteering exists, 
but it would be impossible to carry the matter further with- 
out entering into considerable detail. It need only be said 
that profiteering in articles of working-class consumption, 
such as food, naturally produces a more immediate and 
profound impression in working class circles: than profiteering 
which, although it may be even more extensive, is not equally 
apparent to the ordinary man or woman. The work of the 
Ministry of Food and of the Consumers’ Council has done 
something to diminish the suspicion among the workers of 


| ( . . . 
pod profiteering, but this suspicion is rapidly reviving as a 
ieginning is made of the removal of food control. . 


5.—-Government Policy in Relation to Industry 
HE actions of the Government in relation to industry since 


| e general election have deepened the working class im- 
#ression that profiteering is prevalent. ‘The sale of national 
wnips, shipyards, and factories is strongly resented by Labour, 
specially as this has taken place at a moment when the ships 
night have been made of the greatest use, in national hands, 


‘oth in relieving the necessities of the world and in pre- 


ational mercantile marine, and the factories, ‘as well as 
ne shipyards, might have been turned to the task of useful 
jeace-time production, and might have been made a power- 
ul factor for the prevention of unemployment both during 
ne period of dislocation and permanently. The words used 
ty the Minister of Labour at the Industrial Conference on 


Sir 


} “The consideration which ultimately weighed with the 
yovernment was that the only chance of expediting matters 


| This is by no means the view of Labour, which holds 
{trongly that the development of national resources under 
sublic ownership is the most urgent need of industry at the 
present time. ‘The eagerness of the Government to sell the 
jational property and its expressed determination to compete 
in no way with private interests in the task of production, 
‘ven on such commodities as telephones which are required 
vy the Government itself in large numbers, and the hasty 
bandoning of national control over industry, without any 
idequate safeguards for the future protection of the con- 
lumer, have led the workers to the view that the Govern- 
ment’s first concern is the restriction of public ownership 
ind the restoration, at all costs, of the system of production 
or private profit. Moreover, the refusal of the Govern- 
ment to come to any decision on the question of mine and 
railway nationalisation, despite definite promises made during 
the general election and although the solution of this ques- 
tion is obviously vital to the problem of industrial recon- 
struction as a whole, seems to show that no constructive in- 
lustrial policy can be expected. Thus, disillusionment and 
fear of exploitation in the future on an unprecedented scale 
mas made the workers think that their only remedy lies in 
raking matters into their own hands. 


6.—Unemployment 


| 
THE prevention of unemployment and provision against un- 
2mployment should have been one of the first thoughts of the 
Government as soon as the question of industrial reorganisa- 
sion began to be considered. The workers fully understood 
chat steps were being taken to bring into immediate operation 
upon the conclusion of hostilities a permanent scheme both for 
the prevention of unemployment wherever possible and for 
the maintenance of the unemployed where this could not be 
done. ‘They now find that no permanent provision has been 
made, and that the Government actually proposes to with- 
draw the temporary provision for the unemployed before 
instituting any permanent system of prevention and main- 
tenance. ‘The reduction of the unemployment donation be- 
fore a comprehensive and permanent scheme of prevention and 
provision has been brought into operation, will have the ef- 
fect of extending and increasing unrest. Moreover, the 
idministration of the unemployment donation has given con- 
siderable cause for dissatisfaction, especially in the case of 
women, who are being compelled in case after case to take 
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jobs in sweated industries practically at pre-war rates of 
wages. 

We are of the opinion that the unequal distribution of wealth 
which prior to the war kept the purchasing power of the 
majority of the wage earners at a low level constituted a 
primary cause of unemployment. During the Labour unrest 
debate in the House of Commons, February, 1912, the Par- 
liamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade stated that the 
department had particulars of wages paid to 7,300,000 work- 
people, and further informed the House that 60 per cent. of 
the wage earners for whom they had particulars were re- 
ceiving less than 30s. per week. From the Land Enquiry 
Committee Report, published in 1913, we learn that about 
60 per cent. of the ordinary adult agricultural labourers re- 
ceived less than 18s. per week, a substantial percentage being 
in receipt of less than 15s. per week. 

In 1911 the Government appointed a Royal Commission to 
investigate the cause of a dispute affecting railway em- 
ployees. “The Union representatives submitted a statement 
showing the rates of wages for railway war workers in 
1906 as folows :— 


No. receiving 41 per week ~ Per Cent. of total number 


or less. employed. 
England and Wales.... 81,300 eae AAO ATE ee OR RS 36.7 
Seotland: V's... feet 12, 960s oe Ae ean ea 45.2 
Breland’ cuss a crusnishye tes BS650| | ta is docb os aire ater ae Aa 74.5 


Showing over 100,000 workers employed in an industry not. 
affected by foreign competition not exceeding £1 per week. 

Sir G. S. Barnes, Second Secretary, Board of Trade, giving 
evidence before a Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons in 1913, supplied the following particulars of wages 
paid to women workers: 

In the Sugar Confectionery trades 40.5 per cent. were re- 
ceiving less than 10s. per week, with an average wage of 
11s. 9d. Food preserving 44.4, with an average of 10s, 11d. 
The women employed in the hollow-ware trade to the number 
of 700 have been on strike to obtain a minimum wage of Ios. 
for a week of 54 hours. 

In the calendering and machine ironing trade, of the women 
over 18 years of age working full time 32 per cent. earned 
under 10s., and the average was 11s. 4d. for a 60-hour’s week. 

The above particulars of wages covering Railway 
Workers, Agricultural Labourers, and a large percentage 
of women workers indicate that a very large body of wage 
earners have received a rate of wages limiting their power of 
consumption to such an extent as seriously to limit the’ ef- 
fective demand for all the essentials of life, and as a con- 
sequence unemployment has been created by under-consump- 
tion. 

7.—Wages and Earnings 

THE termination of hostilities caused a sudden reduction in 
the earnings, though not in the wage rates, of huge classes 
of workers, without any corresponding decrease in the cost 
of living. This has, no doubt, to some extent intensified the 
unrest, but wage grievances are not, at the present time, 
responsible for more than a fraction of it. At the same time 
there are two aspects of the wages problem in connection 
with which the uncertainty of the present position js already 
Causing serious unrest. 


1. Most classes of workers have put forward demands for 
wage increases and the incorporation in wages of war ad- 
vances, with a view not merely to maintaining their pre- 
War position in relation to the increased cost of living, but 
to improving their economic position. Failure to satisfy the 
universal demand of the workers for a higher standard of life 
will undoubtedly be followed by widespread unrest. This 
applies not only to the highly organised, but also to the less 
organised groups of workers. It is the universal opinion 
among the workers that every worker, no matter what the 
trade or occupation with which he or she is connected, is 
entitled to a reasonable minimum standard of life, and that 
the existing slow and cumbrous methods of dealing with this 
problem by the gradual and piece-meal extension of the Trade 
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Boards Act, in face of persistent obstruction and opposition, 
are entirely inadequate. 

2. The Wages (Temporary Regulation) Act is due to 
expire in May. Unless steps are taken to renew it until 
permanent provision has been made for dealing with wage 
rates in the future, unrest will be gravely increased. 


8.—Hours of Labour 


PropaBLy the naost important immediate cause of unrest is 
the question of hours of labour. Hours have been singularly 
little changed for a very long time past, and before the war 
demands were being made in many industries for a sub- 
stantial reduction. The workers are now urgently demand- 
_ ing a higher standard of leisure, to be achieved by a re- 
duction in working hours and the abolition of systematic 
overtime. If matters are allowed to drift, these demands 
will lead to serious unrest and possibly dislocation in prac- 
tically every industry in the country. ‘There is a strong 
opinion among the workers that the hours problem should 
be dealt with as a whole with a view to the formulation of 
some maximum limit applicable to all workers. Otherwise 
hours of labour will take a prominent place in encouraging 
unrest for a long time to come. 
. 9.—Housing 

Sipe by side with the demand for a higher standard of life and 
leisure comes the demand for more and better housing ac- 
commodation. Overcrowding has been an especially serious 
factor in the creation of unrest in many centres during the 
war period, and attention was drawn to this point in the re- 
ports on Industrial Unrest prepared for the Government two 
years ago. . . . The rapidly growing shortage of houses at the 
present time, and the failure to build new houses, have done 
a great deal to undermine working class confidence, and must 
now rank among the principal factors of unrest. 


10.—Recognition of Trade Unions 


Mors than one dispute recently has centred around the ques- 
tion of the recognition of trade unionism. Among Govern- 
ment employees the Police Union has been refused recogni- 
tion, and serious unrest has thereby been caused. The Rail- 
way Clerks’ Association only secured partial recognition from 
the Government by the threat of an immediate strike, and 
even now serious trouble is being caused by the attempts of 
the Railway Executive Committee and the companies to 
whittle down this recognition. There has been serious delay 
in applying the Whitley Committee’s Report to any section 
of Government employees, and even now it has not been ap- 
plied to the Civil Service, with the result that this class of 
workers is in a grave state of unrest. Among employees of 
private firms recognition is’ still by no means completely or 
fully established—a point which has been specially brought to 
our notice by one Association, that of the Engineers and 
Shipbuilding Draughtsmen, which, although it includes prac- 
tically all the draughtsmen eligible for membership, is still 
refused recognition. Recognition is still especially defective in 
the workshops, and it is clear that the failure to provide for 
full recognition of Trade Union Organisation in and out of 
the workshops is respronsible for a good deal of unrest. 


11.—Lack of Representative Machinery 


One reason why the existing unrest in industry lacks co- 
ordination and is difficult to express in concrete terms is that 
there exists no adequate machinery capable of giving constant 
expression to the co-ordinated demands of the whole of the 
workers. Numerous Committees and Conferences have been 
set up and summoned by the Government for various indus- 
trial and economic purposes. ‘These have mostly been un- 
satisfactory and often of an unrepresentative character. 
There is an urgent demand for an elective body fully repre- 
sentative of Labour to advise the Government on economic 
and industrial policy in general. The absence of such a body 
is certainly one of the causes for the rapid extension of the 
present industrial unrest and for its taking in some cases an 
indefinite and incoherent form. Until some such really repre- 
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sentative body is brought into existence it is to be feared that 
unrest will continue to possess a disorganised and largely unco- 
ordinated character. 


12.—The Attitude of the Government and the Employers 


Ir 1s not possible to discuss the question of Labour unrest 
without drawing attention to one important factor, both « 
causing of unrest and as making it take unconstitutional 
directions. It is unfortunately the fact that it has been much 
more difficult to get prompt attention to industrial grievances 
during the war period in those cases in which the workers, 
from patriotic motives, have remained at work and endeavoured 
to act by constitutional methods than where they have come 
out on strike or threatened immediate and drastic action. 
This suicidal policy of delaying remedial action for grievances 
until the workers have decided to take matters into their 
own hands is responsible for a great deal of preventable unrest, 
and there is ageneral opinion that both employers and the 
Government would be wise to take steps to ensure that in 
future grievances, as soon as they arise and before they reach 
the point of danger, should be promptly considered and dealt 
with on sympathetic lines. 


Il.—Remedies for Unrest 


O the foregoing statement we append certain genera 
suggestions as to remedies. We shall follow, as far as 
possible, in our discussion of remedies the order of the 
paragraphs setting out the causes of unrest. : 


1.—Control of Industry 

(a)' A substantial beginning must be made of instituting” 
public ownership of the vital industries and services in this 
country. Mines and the supply of coal, railways, docks, and | 
other means of transportation, the supply of electric power, 
and shipping, at least so far as ocean-going services are” 
concerned, should be at once nationalised. § 
(b) Private profit should be entirely eliminated from the” 
manufacture of armaments, and the amount of nationalisation” 
necessary to secure this should be introduced into the en- | 
gineering, shipbuilding, and kindred industries. ‘| 
(c) There should be a great extension of municipal owner- 
ship, and the ownership by other local authorities and co-~ 
operative control of those services which are concerned pri- 
marily with the supplying of local needs. j 
(d) Key industries and services should at once be publicly 
owned. : 
(e) This extension of public ownership over vital indus- 
tries should be accompanied by the granting to the organ- 
ised workers of the greatest practicable amount of control over 
the conditions and the management of the various industries. 


2.—State Control and Prices 


(a) Where an industry producing articles of common con- 
sumption or materials necessary to industries producing ar-_ 
ticles of common consumption cannot be at once publicly 
owned, State control over such industries should be retained. 

(6) State control has been shown to provide some check 
upon profiteering and high prices, and this is a reason why 
it should be maintained until industries pass into the stage 
at which they can be conveniently nationalised. 

(c) Many groups of capitalists at the present time are 
loudly claiming State assistance in re-establishing their in- 
dustries upon a profit-making basis. There must be no State ~ 
assistance without strict State control. | 


3.—Profiteering } 

(a) A determined attempt should be made in each industry 
by public inquiry through Royal Commissions to elicit all the 
facts with regard to war profiteering. 

(b) Organised Labour in each industry or service should 
have the right of nominating half the membership of the Com- 
mission, the other half being appointed by the Government 
to represent interests similar. to those represented by the 
Government nominees on the Coal Commission. ‘The Gov- 


#nment should also, 1n each case, appoint a Chairman. ‘This 
finciple should be adopted not only in constituting these 
jommissions, but also in the other Committees and Com- 
kissions proposed in this memorandum. 

} (c) Such an inquiry should include not only firms directly 
wigaged in industrial production, but also subsidiary and trad- 
lig concerns, and that a comprehensive attempt should be 
} ade to discover the extent and effect of combination between 
jrms, and to lay bare any tendencies towards monopolistic 


(d) In view of the enormous burden of debt which has 
en accumulated as a result of the war and of the methods 
jdopted in financing the war by loan rather than by direct 
laxation, steps should at once be taken to remove a con- 
tderable part of this burden by a graduated levy on capital 
tom which property up to £1,000 would be exempt. 


| 


4.—Government Policy in Relation to Industry 


HE policy of selling national factories, ships and shipyards 
hnould be immediately reversed, and both the ships and ‘the 
{aipyards and factories should be resumed by the State and 
perated as national concerns in the interest of the whole 
jommunity. 


5.—Unemployment, Security and Maintenance 


(a) We are of the opinion that a general increase in 
svages by improving the purchasing power of the workers 
ivould have a general and permanent effect in the direction 
f limiting continuous unemployment, by bringing consump- 
fion up to something more like equilibrium with production. 

} (6) A special commission should be appointed immediately 
jo investigate and report within a specified limit of time upon 
he whole problem of unemployment in the widest sense, and 
jhe attention of this Commission should be especially di- 
jected to the problem of under-consumption as a cause of 
anemployment, and the possibility of instituting a State 
ponus. : 
(c) Pending the report of this Commission the Govern- 
nent should at once address itself to the task of preventing 
inemployment by all means within its power. 

| (d) We strongly urge the immediate creation of a central 
vuthority to deal with the allocation of all Government con- 
jracts in such a way as to steady the volume of employment 
and to co-ordinate orders given by local authorities. This 
sentral authority should co-operate closely with the National 
industrial Council. 

(e) A complete and comprehensive scheme of unemploy- 
ment provision extending to all workers on a non-contribu- 
tory basis should be instituted at the earliest possible moment, 
and this scheme should provide for adequate maintenance of 
those workers who are unemployed, and for the making up 
»f maintenance pay to those workers who are under-employed. 
All unemployed workpeople under such a scheme would be 
entitled to a flat rate of benefit. It would, however, be 
Jesirable that there should be, in addition to the flat rate, a 
supplementary allowance for dependent children. © 

(f) This scheme should be administered directly through 
the trade unions, the Government maintenance pay for the 
unemployed being handed over in the form of a subvention 
0 the various trade unions to administer on behalf of their 
own members. Where in ,any case direct administration 
through a trade union is not arranged, maintenance pay 
should be administered through the Employment Exchanges, 
ut if such a system of administration is to carry any con- 
fidence the present organisation of the Employment Ex- 
changes must be drastically remodelled, and the Exchanges 
must be placed under the direct control of Joint Committees 
squally representative of the employers and trade unions. 

(g) In addition to the provision made under such’ non- 
‘ontributory National scheme the State should assist Trade 
Unions to provide an additional benefit out of their own 
funds by giving a subsidy from the State funds equivalent to 
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50 per cent. of the amount expended by the Union on un- 
employment allowances. 

(hk) Until this permanent provision is brought fully into 
operation it will be essential to continue, at least on the 
original scale, the temporary system of unemployment dona- 
tion instituted on the termination of hostilities. 

(i) It is absolutely necessary to make provision for a 
greater degree of security on the part of the worker. “The 
worker who is threatened with arbitrary dismissal should, in 
all cases, have a prior right of appeal to his fellow workers, 
and wherever dismissal takes place on grounds other than 
those of demonstrated misconduct, the worker who is dis- 
missed should be entitled to a payment proportionate to his 
period of service with the firm. 

(j) Special provision should be made for the maintenance 
of widows with dependent children, and for the endowment 
of mothers, in order to prevent them from being forced into 
industry against the interest of society. 

6.—Wages 

(a) A higher standard of living for the whole working 
community is not only desirable but immediately possible. 

(6) Every worker should be entitled by law to a reason- 
able minimum wage. 

(c) Until full provisions securing this to all workers have 
been brought into actual and complete operation, the tem- 
porary system of regulating wages under the Wages (Tem- 
porary Regulation) Act should continue. 

(ad) The principle of equal pay for men and women should 
be universally applied both on grounds of selfishness and in 
order that there may be no degrading of conditions in any 
occupation through the introduction of female labour. 


7.—Hours of Labour 


(a) A universal reduction of hours to a maximum of eight 
in any one day, and 44 in any one week, is immediately 
necessary, subject only to such modifications in particular in- 
dustries or occupations as can be clearly proved to be neces- 
sary for the efficient carrying on of the service. All such 
modifications should be allowed only on condition that the 
terms secured to the workers in the industries so exempted 
from the strict operation of an Eight-Hour, Act should be 
not less favourable on the whole than the terms accorded to 
workers under the Act. 

(b) Power should at once be taken to reduce the number 
of hours worked below eight by a simple procedure such as 
that of provisional order as soon as industry has been given 
time to readjust itself to the new conditions. 

(c) The eight hours which should be made a legal maxi- 
mum for all workers should not prevent the workers in any 
trade or industry either from maintaining any better con- 
ditions which they have already secured, or from securing 
better conditions in the future. 

(d) Power should be taken in any Act regulating hours 
where a collective agreement has been arrived at between 
representative organisations securing a lower maximum of 
hours for a particular trade or occupation, to make this lower 
maximum compulsory for the whole trade, including those 
parts of it which are unorganized or unfederated. 

(e) Any measure regulating the hours of labour should 
also include provisions for the prohibition of all systematic 
overtime, and for the payment of all overtime worked at 
special rates. 

(f) Special rates of pay should apply also to night work, 
Sunday, and holiday work, and night work should be abolished 
absolutely for women and children and, wherever possible, for 
all workers. 

(g) Steps should immediately be taken for the interna- 
tional regulation of the hours of labour, and for the inclusion 
of a universal maximum in the terms of the International 
Charter of Labour. 

(k) The fact that a trade has not reached a high state 
of organisation should not be regarded as an excuse for long 
hours or bad conditions of employment. ; 
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; -8.—Housing 


(a) The housing of the people must be regarded as a 
national responsibility, and the national resources must be 
utilised to the fullest extent in order to secure the immediate 


provision of enough houses to ensure a great general im- 


provement in housing conditions for the whole people. 

(b) If local authorities fail, under the conditions now 
offered by the State, to provide houses, the State must itself at 
once assume the responsibility of providing the houses which 
are necessary, or of compelling the local authorities to do so. 

-(c) Far more regard must be given than in the past both 
to the conditions which are necessary for the maintenance of 
public health and to convenience and comfort of the working 
class household and especially of the housewife. 

(d) Provision must be made for the fullest participation 
of working class representatives, including women, directly 
chosen by the workers, in seeing that this scheme is carried 
properly and completely into effect. 


9.—Recognition of Trade Unions 


ALL trade unions and federations and associations of trade 


unions recognised by the Labour Movement itself must re- 


‘ceive full recognition both from the employers and from the 


State and the local authorities. 
10.—Creation of Representative Machinery 


Some national machinery fully representative of the employers 
and of Labour to advise the Government in relation to all 
issues affecting industry generally should be brought into being 
at the earliest possible moment. ‘This body should possess 
the full confidence of Labour, and should have the most 
democratic constitution that can possibly be secured. With- 
out interfering where adequate machinery already exists, 
such an industrial council would form a useful medium for 
negotiation on questions. affecting mutual relations of em- 
ployers. and workers in general, and on all questions of gen- 
eral industrial and economic policy. 


£15-—The Attitude of the Government and of the Em- 
ployers 


(a) A drastic change in the attitude of the Government 


Departments which deal with Labour is essential. 

(b), It should be regarded as the duty of any Government 
Department employing Labour or entering into contracts 
which involve the employment of Labour, to ensure for all 
workers in its direct or indirect employment an adequate 
standard of life, and the best possible conditions of employ- 
ment. 

(c) Any claim or demand put forward by a body of 
workers should be immediately attended to, whether or not 


‘a strike has taken place and whether or not notice of strike 


has been given, without waiting for the organised workers to 
demonstrate their determination to take action. ‘The Goy- 
ernment should aim at being beforehand with unrest by re- 
moving all legitimate grievances as soon as they arise. 

(d) The indefensible delay of the Ministry of Labour in 
setting up Trade Boards must come to an end, and the ma- 
chinery of the Trade Boards Act must be put into- operation 
at once for all the less organised trades and occupations. 

(e) The employer, if he desires to prevent Labour unrest 
should regard it as part of his responsibility to secure to all 
the workers whom he employs the best possible conditions of 
life and the earliest possible removal of all grievances. 

(f) The habitual use now made by employers of machinery 
of conciliation and negotiation for the purpose of delaying the 
settlement of industrial demands must be discontinued. 

(g) It is essential that all machinery of negotiation should 
be capable of rapid operation, and that it should in no case be 
used for the purpose of delaying a decision, and that with a 
view to ensuring that it will not be so used all awards and 
agreements should be made retrospective to the date of the 
original claim. 
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Conclusions 


HE fundamental causes of Labor unrest are to be found 
rather in the growing determination of Labour to che |- 
lenge the whole existing structure of capitalist industry than 
in any of the more special and smaller grievances. which come 
to the surface at any particular time. . 


These root causes are twofold—the breakdown of the exist= 
ing capitalist system of industrial organisation, in the sense that 
the mass of the working class is now firmly convinced that 
production for private profit is not an equitable basis on which 
to build, and that a vast extension of public ownership and 
democratic control of industry is urgently necessary. It is no 
longer possible for organised Labour to be controlled by force 
or compulsion of any kind. It has grown too strong to re 
main within the bounds of the old industrial system; and its 
unsatisfied demand for the re-organisation of industry on demo 
cratic lines is not only the most important, but also a constantly 


growing cause of unrest. 


The second primary cause is closely linked with the first. It 
is that, desiring the creation of a new industrial system which 
shall gradually but speedily replace the old, the workers can see 
no indication that either the Government or the employers have 
realised the necessity for any fundamental change, or that they 
are prepared even to make a beginning of industrial re-organi 
sation on more democratic principles. “The absence of any 
constructive policy on the side of the Government or the emt 
ployers, taken in conjunction with the fact that Labour, 
through the Trades Union Congress and the Labour Party and 
through the various Trade Union Organisations, has put for- 
ward a comprehensive economic and industrial programme; 
has presented the workers with a sharp contrast from which 
they naturally draw their own deductions. . 
. It is clear that unless and until the Government is prepared” 
to realise the need for comprehensive reconstruction on a demo= 
cratic basis, and to formulate a constructive policy leading to- : 
wards economic democracy, there can be at most no more than” 
a temporary diminution of industrial unrest to be followed 
inevitably by further waves of constantly growing magnitude. by 


The changes involved in this reconstruction must, of course, 
be gradual, but if unrest is to be prevented from assuming dan-— 
gerous forms an adequate assurance must be given immediately — 
tothe workers that the whole problem is being taken courage 
ously in hand. It is not enough merely to tinker with partic- 
ular grievances or to endeavour to reconstruct the old system 
by slight adjustments to meet the new demands of Labour. © 
It is essential to question the whole basis on which our industry 
has been conducted in the past and to endeavor to find, in sub- 
stitution for the motive of private gain, some other motive - 
which will serve better as the foundation of a democratic sys-_ 
tem. ‘This motive can be no other than the motive of public 
service, which at present is seldom invoked save when the 
workers threaten to stop the process of production by a strike. 
The motive of public service should be the dominant motive’ 
throughout the whole industrial system, and the problem in 
industry at the present day is that of bringing home to every 
person engaged in industry the feeling that he is the servant, 
not of any particular class or person, but of the community as 
a whole. This cannot be done so long as industry continues 
to be conducted for private profit, and the widest possible. ex- 
tension of public ownership and democratic control of industry 
is therefore the first necessary condition of the removal of in- 
dustrial unrest. 

ArTHUR HENDERSON, Chairman. 
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WATION—John B, Andrews, sec’y ; 131 H 23 
f New York. For national employment serv- 
‘for mobilizing and demobilizing war work- 
i; Maintaining labor standards; workmen’s 
pensation; health insurance; efficient law 
oreement. 


}ERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
nerly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
EVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
trude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y ; 1211 Cathedral 
' Baltimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
ant care; birth registration; maternai nurs- 
; infant welfare consultations ; care of chil- 
Wn of pre-school age and school age. 


/ERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
sliss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
vy York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
hs in home, school, institution and commun- 
i Publishers Journal of Home Economics. 
41 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


i PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
AGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila.~ Leaflets 
2, P. R. Review, quarterly, 40c. a year. 
mbership (entitles to Review and other pub- 
fitions), $1 


E AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
ATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For 
* repression of prostitution, the reduction of 
mereal diseases, and the promotion of sound 
education. Information and catalogue of 
inphiets upon request. Associate Membership, 
100 ; Annual, $5.00 ; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
ships include quarterly magazine and month- 
bulletin. 


PRICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 

CANCER—Curtis EH. Lakeman, _ act- 
exec, sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To 
jseminate knowledge concerning symptoms, 
ignosis, treatment and prevention. Publica- 
os free on request. Annual membership dues, 


'GENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
fancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.: Dr. J. H. 
illog, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
Hublic service for knowledge about human in- 
titance, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
ssibilities. Literature free. 

NDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURUBES OF 
(RIST IN) AMERICA—Constituted by 230 
lotestant denominations. Rev. Charles S&S. 
icfarland, gen’l sec’y; 105 EB. 22 St., New 
Commission on the Church and Sccial Sery- 
ice; Rey. Worth M. Tippy, exec.’ sec’y; 
Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Miss Grace W. Sims, office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev, Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 


ee on Church and Country Life; 


Rev. Edmund deS. Brunner, exec. sec’y ; 
Rey. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 


mmittee for Christian Relief in France and 

Belgium. United American religicus agen- 
_ cies for the relief and reconstruction of the 
_ Protestant forces of France and Belgium. 
: Chairman, Rev. Charles 8S. Macfarland; 
_ cor. sec’y, Rev. Eddison Mosiman. 105 E. 
| 22 St., New York. 


National ‘Temperance Society and Commission 
on Temperance. Hon. Carl EH, Milliken, 
chairman Commission. 


[INERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
fURCHES—Constituted by the Federal Coun- 
of the Churches of Christ in America. Rob- 
> EH. Speer, ch’m;. William Adams Brown, 
“y; Gaylord S. White, asso. sec’y. Coordi- 
tes the work of denominational and inter- 
nominational war-time commissions; fur- 
shes them a means of common -expression ; 
ovides for cooperative enterprises during 
ag reconstruction. 105 Hast 22 St., New 
rk, 


AMPTON ENSTITUTE—J. BE. Gregg, princi- 
i; G. P. Phenix, vice-prin.; F, K. Rogers, 
as.; W. H. Scoviile, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
ains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
ate nor a Government school. Free illus- 
ited literature. 


MIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
DMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
mry St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’m. 
sets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
des. Has international system of safeguard- 
. Conducts National Americanization pro- 
Mm. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry, W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Wifth Ave., New 
York. Object—To promote an intelligent inter- 
est in socialism among college men ard women. 
Annual membership, $2, $5 and $25; includes 
quarterly, The Intercellegiate Socialist. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St., Boston} 
Pres., Charles W. Eliot; Sec’y, L. V. Ingraham, 
M. D. Circulars and Reading List upon re- 
quest. Quarterly Bulletin. Memberships * 


Annual, $3.00; Sustaining, $10.00; Life, $100~ 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Wifth Ave, New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnishes information regarding race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 40,000, 
with 145 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, so- 
cial, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests 
of young women. Student, city, town and coun- 
try centers; physical education; camps; rest- 
rooms, lunch-rooms and cafeterias; educational 
classes; employment; Bible study; secretarial 
Heiniig school; foreign work; war work coun- 
cils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTER— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 Hast 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; Jegislation; studies 
of administration; education; delinquency ; 
health ; recreation; children’s codes. Publishes 
quarterly Child Labor Bulletin. Photegraphs, 
slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. see’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit 
material which visualizes conditions affecting 
the health and education of children. Coorer- 
ates with communities, educators and organiza- 
Ae through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, 
ete, 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y ; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, men- 
tal disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebri- 
ety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education, 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a 
year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director ; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y ; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion,’ exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quanti- 
ae at cost. Includes New York State Commit- 
ee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C.; 
William T. Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymoutk 
Court, Chicago. General organization to discuss 
principles of humanitarian effort and increase 
efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedings 
annual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, 
ete. Information bureau. Membership, $3. 46th 
annual meeting June 1-8, 1919, Atlantic City. 


Main divisions and chairmen: 

Penn ety Me Thurston. 
elinguents and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams. 

Health, Dr, C.-H. A, Winslow. dels 

Enplic Agencies and Institutions, Robert W. 

elso. 

The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley. 

ane Feige bar pence ee es Ingram, 
enta ygiene, aj. Frankwood BH, - 
liams, M. O. BR. C. i 

Organization of Social Forces, William J. 
Norton. 

Uniting Native and Foreign Born in Amer- 
ica, Graham Taylor. ; 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y ; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
aad tore democratic organization of neighbor- 
ood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG NEGROES—L, Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres. ; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. see’y ; 
200 Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates condi- 
tions of city life as a basis for practical work : 
trains Negro social workers, " 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n, 257 Madison 
Ave., New York. To mobilize and train the 
volunteer woman power of the country for 
specific service along social and economic lines ; 
cooperating with government agencies, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
—Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 HB. 30th St., 
New York. Evening clubs for girls; recreation 
and instruction in self-governing and support- 
ing groups for girls of working age. Magazine, 
The Club Worker, monthly, 75 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of tech- 
nique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation. Official organ, the Public Health 
Nursé, subscription included in membership. 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 180 EB. 22 St., 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations. 
with trained workers. f 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres. ; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin 
C, Baker, see’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington 
Ave., New York. Composed of non-commercial 
agencies interested in the guidance and protec’ 
tion of travelers, especially women and girls. 
Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres. ; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room.703), Chicago, Stands for self- 
government in the werkshop through organiza- 
tion and also for the enactment of protective 
legislation. Information given. Official organ, 
Life and Labor, 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF 
AMERICA—H,. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C. Playground, neighborhood and 
community center activities ‘and administra- 
tion ; cooperating with War Dept. Commission 
on Training Camp Activities. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Better- 


ment Conference, the Hugenics Registry, and ° 
allied activities. 


lecture courses and various 
J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir., 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-edu- 
cation for disabled soldiers and industrial 
cripples. Publishes reports on reconstruction 
work here and abroad, and ‘endeavors to estab- 
lish an enlightened public attitude towards the 
physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 


provement of Living Conditions—John M. 
Glenn, dir.; 130 EH. 22 St., New York. Depart- 
ments: Charity Organization, Child-Heiping, 
Hducation, Statistics, Recreation, Remedial 


Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Southern Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres. ; Richard S. Childs, sec’y ; 10 West 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for informa- 
tion on short ballot, commission gov’t., city 
manager plan, county goy’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y ; publish- 
ers of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; 
Edward T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Ad- 
dams, associate editors; departments: Civics, 
Graham R. Taylor; Industry, John A. Fitch; 
Health, George M. Price, M.D.; Education, 
Crime, Winthrop D. Lane; Foreign Service, 
Bruno Lasker, 112 East 19th St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for 
the training of Negro Youth; an experiment in 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; 
furnishes information on all phases of the race 
problem and on the Taskegee Idea and meth- 
ods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, 
treas.; Emmett J. Scott, sec’y ; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. Conducted by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America 
under the War Department and Navy Depart- 
ment Commissions on Training Camp Activities, 
to mobilize all the resources of the communities 
near the camps for the benefit of the officers 
and men, The War Camp Community Service 
stimulates, coordinates and supplements the 
social and recreational activities of the cam 
cities and towns. Joseph Lee, pres,; H, ra 
Braucher, sec’y. 


By ARTHUR GLEASON 


Author of ‘“‘Inside the British Isles” Editor of the Survey 


British Labor and the War 


and PAUL U. KELLOGG 


VOLUME by two competent American journalists who 
visited England during the war, watched the development 
of English labor policies, knew the labor leaders and saw 
the thing in process. They make clear the functions of the 

Whitley Committees, the Works Committees, the Shop Committees, 
Shop Stewards and all the various industrial machinery which was 
set up during the war and which stood the tremendous strain of the 
war. That strain was, in Great Britain, something entirely beyond 
our American experience. The tested methods of withstanding it 
are of prime importance to a country whose days of strain are still 
ahead. But more than that, this book not only describes what has 
been done in England—it interprets the English experience for the 
benefit of Americans. Its approach is that of practical social work- 
ers who have for years been students of labor in America. Miss 
Mary McArthur, the distinguished English labor leader now in this 
country, welcomed the advance chapters which have been published 
in the SURVEY for this very reason—a discussion of British labor from 
a point of view not hitherto brought to bear on it. 


N English journalist now in New York who has read the proofs says of the 

book: “ It belongs on the shelf of every library with any pretensions to inter- 
preting the great world war to the present and coming generations. Every page 
is a monument to that gigantic struggle as it reflected itself at the conference of 
democracy’s leaders and in the minds of the common people. How the war was 
won with the double-bladed sword of strategy and diplomacy, and how that sword 
was beaten into the plowshare of peace-purpose is told in these pages in graphic 
detail. The book will stand out among the war histories as pointing with clear 
vision the great popular social movements that have sprung out of this conflict, 
and reach into the distant future. It is to be recommended warmly.” 


O RIGINALLY announced for publication in 1918, British Labor and the War was post- 
poned so that it might be brought up to date to the time of the Peace Conference. Its 
discussion of the attitude of the American Federation of Labor toward the British Labor 
Movement, and the appendices, containing material not hitherto published in the United 
States, will be especially interesting to readers of the SURVEY. 


PRICE $2.00 | 
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